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LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__._.__-- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHOR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Ass stant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


FURS, 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Call attention to their stock of 


LADIES FURS. 


Also to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


C.G. Gunther's Sons, 


902-304 BROADWAY, N, Y. 
































NEW YORK BANKERS, A 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold airect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ATOR. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, Engiand. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.v, 1855. 








(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | ‘Corner of Street; 
(34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
udgate Hill; 


Gl & 
OFICES. {Sho S01 Eve ware Road 


(7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrivep Caritat__-_£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 





Patw-up CapiTaL_....-. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp--.---_ £135,000 0 6 
marectore 


Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman, 


Henry Viours East, Esq. )Samuet Josnva, Esq. 

Anparw Lawnais, Esq. [Joaaur De Manena Esq. 

Rosert Lion, Esq. WittiaM Simpson, Esq. 

Wa. McAaruva, Esq., jJamus E. Vanner, Esq. 
4.,M. P. |Groror Youne, Esq. 

Wa. Macnacuntan, Esq. Henry Jonn Atk inson, Esq 


Manager: 
Atrrep Georos Kennxpy. 





Secrdary—C. J. Worrs, 





Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch m»>'‘erate rates of Commission ass be consid- 
oredconsistent With sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opene i against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercsntile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de« 
scription of general Banking Business 
a Clerks ot the Bank ledged 

The ers an sot the Bank are p not to 
tiselose the transactions of any of its customers. 








OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 
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1.& W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroyo and 
California. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Oo.,, 
BANKERS, 
{ Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL SrREET.,) 
‘HICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 
AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 
59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
‘ory guarantee of repayment, Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 

any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY RETWEED 
fis COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DKAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
[RELAND 














THE 


CANADIAN Bank 0; Commence. 


ee eee ca $6,000,000 Gold 
er $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cable Transferr, 
«rants Commercial Credits, and transacts other Banking 
business, . G. HABPKAR, ' Agents 
J. H. GOADBY, }“* : 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 


CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD, 














72 PAGES, Senr Farr ro ANY ADDRESS, 


Ordere executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mai 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers. 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREAT, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securetes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
TOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


~ Dividends and Coupons Collected.2# 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 


MENRY 0. WILLIAMS FRANK E, WILLIANS 
B, D, SKINNER 





WALTER T. BHATCA, NATH’L W. T, HATOR, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over te counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
he market price for the moment, 


beral Arrangements made with Bank and 
Duuners. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit on 
il principal cities of gets 
Open CreJits on SHANGHAE and YOKONAMA. 
Telegraphic Trausfers made. 
CHARLES KNOBLAUUTL, 
Ceneral Partners.....+) payL LIOHTENSTEIN. 


Special Partner.—DEUTSCNE BANK, Berlin. 











SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Has REMOVED To Tink CorNER oF 
Broadway & Astor Place. 


Open daily from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M, 


5 Cents to $5,000 Received. 


























EDUCATION. 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLIE, N. Y., City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
ean contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French Janguage. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges. 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons and dauchters of gentle- 
men, at very mooerare cuarkoes, The Colleges are onc 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 
Furepean and experienced revident teachers, 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder—The Right Rey. I. IELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.<.L., Lord Bivhop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Koys).-Wrav Masrert Rev. A 
SWEATMAN, M.A,, Late Scholar Christ College, Cawb 


Distance 


mn. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Parseivat ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next term commences 
Serremper Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City 
(Location delightfal and easy of access.) 

DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of-all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Ciroulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
 _. Sneebeiate 

SPEAK IN SEASON! 
The next Year begins September 15; 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, ll, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an eduea- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Rev. H, F, 








HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N_ J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Location unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
sot Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Musie, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE,| 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


For Twenty Boys. For cireulars address 
0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

Firat Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr, Rey. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


7 $160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &e., four Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
erlor. Numberlimited. Send for ecata- 
ogue,to ‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
_E™ Opens on September \Ath, 1875. 
Archdiocese of New York. 


’ 190) Wan al 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. ’ 
Tho College offers every facility for a 
Classical and Commercial! Education. 
Studies will be resumed on Wepnrs- 
vay, September Sth, 1875. 
Terms: Board and Tuiticn, per year, 


For farther particulars 


ay to 
F, W, GUCKELN, §, tg 


J., President 


THE ALBION. 





EDUCATION. = 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER ith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business. 
Vest Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools ; French, Ger- 
nan, Spanish, taught and spoken, Twenty teachers, 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, iu 
terior arrangements. Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs 
ke. Prospectus sent on application, 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director 


SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a Few LITILE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 





REQUIRE TUE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 


vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Wudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE.N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13tb, 18° 5, 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mra. 8, J. LIFE, 


—_— 


For 


Young Ladics’ 


Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This olJ-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875, 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisn, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Ce Circulars sent on application. 





_ In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
tront rank of American and European 
Magazines.” - 7he N.ws, Poughkeepsie, N, 


Why not Subseribe 
FOR 


1875? 


it ls THE 
Best American Magazine. 
No Family can Afford to do Without it, 


GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
REANING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THUAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


For 


ir 


Vrice $t per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Express, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
CHIE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phia- 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4.00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitans tor 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It esn be hd with evther “ Harper’s Weekly’ or 
llarper'’s Hazar." or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ Tae 
alt.on” tor Sav w Dottans per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


B.'T. BABBITT'S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


( have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Votarh, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
oating ot which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
“cap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
cnd in re other way. Directions in Fnglish and German 
or making bord and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 
nying euch package. 


_"" B. T. BABBITT, 
Sito Si Washington Stroct, New Yous, 











ITHE GALAXY 


| 


| 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 





A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mns Louise Cuanpitr Movrtoy, author of 
‘ Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Rri'liont Likrary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
yays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnoras : 

“Sr. Nicnonss seems to ine, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yet seen, It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
mnee to have two serials ronning at once, by 
‘wo such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. 'T. 
[rowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Littne Women’ 
ras the most popular book since *‘ Uncie Tom's 
“apin,’ and already one can see that the * Rian 
Yoverns’ must be nearly related to the * Little 
Women’ in worth and wit — first cousins at least. 


\s for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ ]| - 


ike him so much in January, that I um deter- 
mined to make bis further acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘Esant Coustxs’ and the 

Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome enests— it 
is Mra. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnoias 
and mal cc a magazine as Madame Racamier 
uade a s fon, drawing from each visitor bis 
heat, an? charming ali e by her speech ard by 
her silur ce.” 

7 A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J. 'T. Lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in St. Nicnoras, gives a true picture of life ov 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
lay satisfaction, in a boy's knowing how to do 
hia work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power wong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
*rostisrrece, **The Marmosets,” from one of 
Jin Epwm Lanpserr’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bringen—set to 
music by Grorae J. Huss; a Valentine Sto +, 


by Susan Coonmper ; an Article on the Manc- 


facture of Valentines, with hints how to » sie 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. : 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nichotas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$1.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Ove, Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to Scrinyen’s Monru- 
uy, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $l'.00. l ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subszriptions received by all 
BooksELLers and PosrmasTer:. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 












Ju Tn. ——— aa 
THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


ity y 
The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 
The Uiauest Ornver of * Mepac” AWARDED 41 
tHE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 


5. -A New Iovention LHowotGuiy Treiep and secure 
by latters Patent. 

3.—Makes a perfect Lock sTitck, alike on bon sides 
on all kinds of qoods 

%.—Runs Lieut, Swoorn, Newetass and Karvy - (cs! 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dveraeue— uns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will doall varieties of Work and fanny Nitiching vu 
L superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while runn ng, and machine can t+ 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, wmmmng tle 
stitch without the use of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary Ci.m 
or Lever Arms. Was the Anfomatic Prop Fred, whic 
tnsures uniform length of stitch at any spee i. Has our ne 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of nee tle 
oar and prevents injury to thread, 

%.—ConsTavuctTion most careful and Fisiankn, | i 


manufactured by the mos( skillful and experience f mecha 5! ° 
ILlon | 
ax) | 


res at tle celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, 
N. Y. New York Offoe NO # YADISUN sQu 
éoats’ Uvanes 





LADIES’, MISSES, GENTS and BOY*’ BOQTS 


SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, (alse, CHIL. 


DREN S LEGGINGS), all Styles and Prices, Tatronize 


MILLER & CoO., 3 Union Square, N. ¥ 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a picce exactly fitted to the Fald 
spot, so pe fet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i: suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the sume shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Strect, New York. 


HAIR DYE. | 


BATCH ELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perteer Dye. 
Harmless, reliable. instantaneous. No disappeintment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the 11] effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft und beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at LATCHELOWS Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 








W. A. Batcheler’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter. Itching of the 
Tead, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batcheloi’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. ‘The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and decdorizing the Preath 
W. A. Batch.loi’s New  Cesmetique, 
| Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
; Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the tac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists, 
Ask for them. 


0: 


jor beauti- 
fying ane 


| BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! ~- 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


Jcaca Feo 


PREPARED ONLY 


BY—— 


FREDERICK Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





- —@—_. 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Drugsists and the Trade gencrally, Is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, . 


Which will be mailed on application, 


FREDERICK Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


|W. &. Gos ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








en —_ ae —t.. ve 





ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY a 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


nd INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 


MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., very curar, at the old place, 


412 FULTON STREET, 





NEW YORE 


CARPETS Carefully packed and sent to any partof the United States See of 


charge 


[se Send for Price List, 


J. AP BENDALL 
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U nknown. 





BT O. W. HOLMES, 





Nay. grieve not tor the dead alone, 
W hose song bas told their heart's sad story; 
Weep for the voiceless who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory; 
Not, where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O'er Sappho’s memory-heuated bi low, 
Bat where the glisteninz night-dews weep 
un pameless sorrow's churchyard pillow. 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER LXI.—(Continued.) 


“ Well, it seems as if you did. Still they must have 
been nearer the stairs than we are now cr you could 
never have heard them!” 

‘* T don’t doubt that tor a moment !” 

“T wish we had thought of locking for the traces of 
footsteps before, but the truth is, I placed no credence 
in your story!” 

“T know you did not, and therefore said nothing; but 
if you were not looking out I was, and I saw the foct- 
prints quite close to the bottom of the steps !” 

“Then why didn’t you speak ?” 

“ Why didu’t I speak ?” 

“te” 

“ Because I thought I would serve you out if I could, 
though of course if you had stoutly refused to go any 
further I should have told you!” 

“ Well—well! It appears to me, we have by uo 
means come to the end of the remarkable sights at Dur- 
ley Chine!” 

“No. On the contrary. I think we shall find we 
are on the threshold of some new discoveries ?” 

“No doubt ofit! But I should uncommonly like to 
know what there is in those casks! Have you anything 
you can tap one with ?” 

“7 have not.” 

“ Nothing that would answer the purposo ?” 

“No. I left an auger which I had with me on the 
table in the room above.’ 

*That’s a pity! However itis not worth while to 
go and fetch it. Let us see what more there is to be 
seen.” 

“It will be best to follow these footmarks, 
will surely lead us somewhere.” 

“ Yes it scems almost like a path. Come along 

The, made better progress now, for they had firmer 
ground to walk upon. 

About two minutes brought them toa place where 
the path led right through the casks, which wore piled 
up on either side like a wall 

‘The murmuring of the sea grew plainer and plainer. 

But now another sound begun to mingle with it. 

The hum of many human voices. 

“ Look to your pisiols, Tom,” said Dick as soon as his 
ear detected ‘he new sound. “ Lock to the priming. 
There must be many people here, and they are more 
h ely to be enemies than friends!” 

“ Unfortunately, yes!” 

‘Still I fancy as weare, should any one take the ag- 
gressive, we should be a pretty good match for more 
than half-a dozen !” 

But searecly had this assertion left his lips, than the 
highwaymen emerged from the path between the casks 
into an open spece, aud before cither knew what bad 
happened, the lantern was dashed violently from Dick’s 
hand on to the ground, and bot’ our friends felt them- 
selves scized upon from behind with numberless hands. 

They were strong hands too, aad each one gripped as 
though he never ment to loose his hold. 

Resistance was impossible. 

They were completely overpowered. 

At least half-a-dozen hands held them firmly by the 
arms. 

wick Turpin and Tom King were prisorers. 





They 


ibid 





CHAPTER LXII. 

FURTHER PERILOUS ADVENTURES IN THE CAVERNS. 

So utterly unexpected was this attack, and so suddenly 
ended, that it wasa minute or so before either of our 
friends had any clear idea ef what had taken place 

They were soon aroused to the fact, that they were 
captives. 


But who were their captors ? 


|held them prisoners and could tell to alittle where-| ‘The smugglar chief—or king, 
|abouts they stood in consequence, but not the lIecast bit 
could they see. 


| 
| 


| 


think. 
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It was Dick who spoke first. 

“Who are you that have dared to lay your hands 
upon us? Speak. Speak at ence!” 

“ Ha! ha!’ 

That was the only reply he got to his speech. 

But almost immediately a gruff voice said 

“ Bring them along! Quick! I will await them in 
the lower cave.” 


“Oh, indeed!” thought Dick, “now IT wonder who! 


you are? N ta police officer eertainly, so there’s some 
consolation in that!’ 
There might be, but it was no great one, one would 


Obeying the orders they had received the men who 
heid our friends set forward. 

‘Tom began, in spite of the wound in bis shoulder, to 
strugule most desperately. 

“ Easy does it, ‘om!’ eried Turpin as he heard the 
seutiling behin| him. “ Give in quietly. It will soon be 
all right provided you don’t say who we are.” 

The men took no notice of this. At all events they 
made no remark about it. 

Tom eecased his efforts, and allowed himself to be 
hurried along in the intense darkness without the least 
resistance. 

Their captors must have been very familiar with the 
place, for seeing was quite out of the question, Yet 
they did not make one false step. 

Tho e who held Dick walked first. 

About half-a-dozen steps behind them ca:ne 
others. 

Presently a voice said hoarshly in Dick’s ear. - 

“Descend the steps! ‘They are thirteen in munber 
aad steep!” 

“The same caution was given to Tom King. 

The whole then passed down the stops. 

Still in deep darkness. 

They were hurried along down the steps. 

Still in deep darkness. 

They were hurried along another passage, at the ex 
tremity of which they could see a faint ray of light. 

So faint that in any less darkness it would have been 
imverceptible. 

Dick hailed it with pleasure, 

In a few moments now would his curiosity he grati- 
fied, and he would surely know by whom he had been 
taken prisoner. 

The ray of light increa ed in brightness. 

The muttering of voices reached their cars. 

The passage seemed a most intermipable length. 

But as the longest lane must have a turning, so must 
the longest passages have and end, and ina few minutes, 
to Dick's great satisfaction, a kind of curtain was drawn 
aside, and he was hurried forward into what he supposed 
was the lower cavern. 

One hasty glance around was sufficieut to enable him 
to have a clear idea of what kind of place he was ia. 

But it will take us some few minutes to describe it. 

Contrary to the plac» they had just left, this one w s 
well lighted—at least, the contrast made it appear to 
De. 

It was a very lofty cavern. with long 
stalactities depending from the roof. 

In shape it was irregular, but very spacious, 

The fluor was hard and calcareous, 

At irregular intervals round the walls, long pinewood 
torches were stuck in the crevice :s, and these diffused a 
ruddy light over the place, as well as marked out its 
extent. 

Near the centre a group of about a dozen men were 
congregated. 

Several of these held torches above their heads 

Our friends saw at once into whose bands they had 
fallen. 


the 


graceful-looking 





Smugglers. 

There could be no question of it, | 

No doubt there was some little unknown creck which | 
led from the sea into that cavern. 

The vaults under Durley Chine were made the recep- 
tacle of the smuggled goods, where they were housed for 
whatever time they thought proper. 

Many things lying about showed that they had only 
just completed a large and valuable run. 

The casks which our friends had scen had not been 
there above twenty-four hours. 

The semi-nautical garb which the men wore, and the 
circumstances by which they were eurrounded, betrayed 
at once their occupation. 

These things were noted by our friends as they were 
led across the cavern, to where the group we have been 
speaking of were standing. 

Among these was one whose gigantic athletic form 





and authorative air, pointed him out as the chief of the 
lawless gang. 

| As our friends approached, the little group dispersed 
to the right and lett, so that they stuod face to face with 


That they would have given no inconsiderable trifle the captain 


to know. 
But all was darkness most intense and profound. 


By his command the torches were so held as to cast 
their full light upon the prisoners, who were still held 


Buth could hear the heavy breathing of these who tightly by the arms by those who had secured mem. 


—s 


as he delighted to bo 
surveyed the highwaymen with undisguised sur- 





culled 
prise. 

“Capsize me in a squall!” he ejaculated. “ What 
strange fish have we here? They don’t belong to the 
coast-guard, [ll be sworn!” 

We have before had occasion to state that the dress 
worn by Dick Turpin and Tom King was a kind of un- 
dress military uniform, and such as was worn by cavalry 


officers when off duty. 


But this attire was by no means confined to persons 
in the army. Many of the young lords and beaus about 
town, clothed themselves iu a similar maaner. 

A hundred years ago or so, the difference of rank, 
station, and occupation was more easily distinguished by 
the dress than they are at the present day. 

Now it is difficult, with respect to dress merely, to tell 
apeer of the realm from a clerk in a lawyers's office. 

Then it was quite different. 

The smuggler chief therefore saw immediately }that 
the persons he had taken prisoners were not revenue 
officers, as le had@o doubt fancied they were, but per- 
haps gentlemen of birth, fortune, and position. 

Ilis bearing and manners, therefore, were compara- 
tively civil. 

While this serutiny was going on, both the highway- 
men were occupied with the same thought. 

Should they make themselves known ? 

Dick looked at his comrade. : 

Ile saw at oneo that he was considering tha game 
thought as himself. 

Dick shook his head slight'y, with a motion that no 
one would have noticed, 

But Tom saw and understood tt. 

They were to keep their idendity a seeret. 

This took place justas tho smugglar chief finished 
speaking. 

Dick considered it a favorable moment for him to 
make some remark, 

Ile therefore fixed his eyes boldly upon the smuggler’s 
countenance, and said, with an air of most perfect calm- 
ness and hauteur— 

“My friend and myself are waiting for some explana 
tion, which I suppose must come from you, as you appear 
to be in command. Why are we made prisoners, thus ?” 

Dick’s tones and bearing produced upou the smug- 
glars just the effect he desired and intended it should. 

Tom King sustained the character of an injured 
gentleman to perfection ! 

“Yes,” he said, a3sfon as tha words were out of 
Turpin’s mouth. I wish to have an explanation of your 
conduct in dragging me here like this.” 

The smuggler chief felt conyineed they were of the 
blood royal itself. 

“We are sorry you should have been found sp;ing 
out our warehouse. You know our secret. Our secret 
is our lives, ‘Therefore you must die!” 

“ Nonsense,” said Dick. ‘ Not till our time comes! 
Let us be released, we wish to speak a word or two to 
you in private.” 

Th: smugglar refleeted a minute, but then feeling 
sure he had his prisoners quite safe beyond all hope of 
escape, he made a sign with his hand to the men who 
released the highwaymen at once. 

‘* Follow me,” said the chief. 

With an asumption of great dignity, our 
marched hehind him, 

The remaining smugglers, who had every confidence 
in their chief, troubled themselyes no moro about the 
strangers, 

At the far side of the cavern the chief paused, and 
drawing aside a curtain, mgtioned the’ two friends to 
enter, 

They, secing that they stood upon the threshold of an 
apartment Juxuriously furnished with articles of foreign 
manufacture, did not hesitate to obey. 

The reom was lighted with three large lamps, and a 
bright tire was burning on the hearth. 

The chief entered, and, with the manner of one who 
feeis he is at home, sauntered across the room, and flung 
himself upon a large silken ottoman. 

One would have thought by their manner, they had 
lived there all their lives, and so far from being strangers 
and prisoners, intimate friends of the chief, for both 
Turpin and King swaggered up to two chairs, which 
they very coolly carried to the vicinity of the fire, and 
where they could see what impression the smuggler’s 
face wore. 

Then they seated themselves. 

Turpin erossed one leg overjthe other, and leaned 
back in the chair ia anegligent posture, while he twirled 
the ends of his fine mustaches with a grace that was 
quite perfect, 

As tor Tom King, he was determined not to be be 
hindhand with his comrade. 

Observing an iron bar upon the hearth, he took it up 
and arranged the fire with it to his satisfaction, 

Then he took hold of his chair and sat down in it, with 
his legs astride his seat, and his hand leaning apoa the 
back. 

On these he rested his chin. 


friends 








| (To be continued.) 
































Something Still to Do, 


Though the day has nearly passed, 

Sit not down with folded hands, 
Labor while the hours shall last— 

While shall fow life’s golden sands; 
Life is changeful—ever brief— 

Oh! improve each fleeting span, 
Turn, each day, some brighter leaf, 

Measure time by deeds to man! 
Know’st thou not some burdened soul, 

Fettered by disease and pain? 
Point to him the heavenly goal— 

Bid him rise and strive again; 
Know’st thou not a drooping heart, 

Sinking ‘neath misfortune’s blight ? 
Go, and friendship’s warmth im part~ 

Give to him a ray of light! 
We are not to know the way, 

God shall work life’s problem out— 
Let us labor while we may, 

Trusting him, nor have a doubt; 
And with love for all mankind. 

Resting not till life be through— 
Let us work, when we shall find gp 

Something still for us to do! 


RIGHTED AT LAST. 

“Yes, Nellie, I must go; I am tired of 
this way of living; it seems as though Iam 
without a friend in my own house; even 
father has turned against me, and seems to 
forget Tam his child. Oh, dear! It is too 
hard—indeed it is—to be turned from one’s 
own home by those who have no right to do 
so. Oh mother! Would that I could have 
died when I was born! Why was T left te 
struggle through this cold world, alone and 
unloved ?” 





“Fred, don’t say no one loves you; re- 
member that I do, and will, come what 
may. But why doyou feel so badly? Per- 
haps things are not asbad as they seem, af- 
terall. I know it is hard to be treated in 
such a way, but keep up your courage, and 
all will come right, depend upon it.” 

Nellie Armitage looked up to her lover 
with a bright smile, although her eyes were 
filled with tears. She could not be entirely 
happy, for she knew too well that others 
were trying their best to separate her from 
him, Still she kept a brave heart, and be- 
lieved they could and would be happy yet. 

There was a pause of a few moments 
which at last was broken by Fred, who 
said :— 

“Well, Nellie, I will try to be patient, but 
don’t think for a moment that I doubted 
your love. No, not for worlds would I do 
that, for it is the one bright star of my 
life, and this world would be dark indeed 
without my little Nellie to love me.” 

Several years before my story opens, 
there lived on the banks of the Hudsor a 
gentleman by the name of Harmon, a 
wealthy, retired merchant. His summers 
were spent at his country residence, where 
he could be free from the dust and turmoil 
of the city, and where his friends were en- 
tertained in true hospitality, for all knew 
they were sure of a hearty welcome from 
James Harmon. 

His wife, a lovely blonde, refined and ac- 
complished, had left her sunny Southern 
home, to share the one so lavishly fitted up, 
for her husband had spared no pains to 
have Severything in a style that would sat- 
isfy even the most expensive taste. Wealth 
was displayed in every part of the house 
and surroundings. Happy indeed were 
they in their beautiful home, and when, 
two years later, a little heir was born to 
them, their happiness seemed increased 
tenfold. Little Fred, as he was called, 
was idolized and petted to his heart's con- 
tent; both father and mother never tired of 
listening to his baby prattle. As time 
passed, he grew to be a fine, bright boy, 
gaining the love of all by the sweetness of 
his disposition and gentle ways; but ere he 
reached the age when he most needed a 
mother’s love and protection, she was tak- 
en from him, and at the age of nine years 
he was left motherless. 

Now it was that Fred was left wholly tc 
the care of his kind and devoted nurse, who 
seemed to think nothing too good for her 
little charge. Nothing of importance 
transpired during the few succeeding years 
sill, at the age of sixteen, Fred was sent off 
to college, his father meantime intending 
to travel in search of health and pleasure 
and it was Guring a trip on one of our ocean 
steamers he chanced to meet witha Mrs. 
Travers, and it was the mistake of a llfe- 








‘time when, six months later, he made her 


his wife. Why he had been so fascinated 
with this woman he could never tell; but 
too soon he found he had been deceived, 
and saw her in her true light. 

“I have just received a telegram from 
my son, saying he will be here this even- 
» * Harmon looked at his wife as he 
made the remark, expecting at least some 
sign lof jpleasure. She simply raised her 
eyes, and said :— 

“Ah, indeed !” 

“Yes, he will be here on the seven o’clock 
train. Will you see that his room is made 
ready for him? It is nearly two yezrs since 
Fred went to college; I really long to sce 
my boy.” 

“You can speak to Katie; she will put 
the room in order; it is not necessary for 
me to leave my book, is it?” 

Then. fearing she had said a little too 
much, Mrs. Harmon rose from her seat, and 
said:— 

“Well, I guess I will go Jand speak ‘to her 
myself.” 

No sooner had che left the room than 
the whole expression of her face changed; 
her eyes $flashed as she said, ina low tone: 

“Coming home, is he? Well, he won't 
find a very warm reception here, and his 
stay will be short. I am the mistress of 
this house now, and he will find it out, I 
guess. Because I married his father he 
needn’t fora moment suppose I am going 
to have him here, spying on all that goes 
on. It is enough to have that old nurse, 
with her hateful fstecl gray eyes, peering 
at me all the time. Never mind! ll 
vet vid of her soon, and then I'll reign su- 
yreme, 

A shrill whistle, and the cars were at the 
depot. With a beating heart and quick 
step, Fred Harmon hastenedtothe home of 
his boyhood, He hesitated for a moment 
before entering, and, looking in at the win- 
dow, he saw his father. ‘Then it was that 
he realized he was to meet his new mother 
for the first times As he passed through 
the door, the first oue he met was his old 
nurse, who, on seeing him, threw her arms 
around her “boy,” as she still called him, 
although he was now most grown to man- 
hood, and said: 

“Oh! it does my old heart good to see 
you once more !” 

He felt he was indeed welcome. His 
father, hearing voices, hastened into the 
hall, and,as he clasped the hand extended 
to him in both his own, his voice trembled 
as he said, “Welcome home, my son! glad 
to see you.” Then, turning, he added, 
“Fred, this is your mother; have you no 
word for her ?” 

Fora moment Fred did not speak; he 
was intent on studying the face before 
him; then he approached her, and said :— 

“Mother, I am glad to meet you, and 
hope you are well.” 

Soon supper was announced, and Katie 
had well remembered her boy's taste; he 
felt almost happy as he recognized her 
kindness in all around; he knew she had 
thonght of his comfort and pleasure, as she 
had often done when he was a boy. Yet 
he ate little, for he felt a strange, unpleas- 
ant feeling every time he raised his eyes 
and met those of his stepmother. 

During the weeks that followed, Fred 
spent much of his time in roving around 
his old pleasure haunts, and visiting his 
former friends. It was at this visit he met 
Nellie Armitage, and their friendship soon 
ripened into love. ‘This was the cause of 
much annoyance to Mr. Harmon, for he 
had planned a brilliant match for his son 
when the time came for him to marry, and 
his pride was hurt to find his son was in- 
terested in one whom he considered so far 
beneath him both in wealth and social po- 
sition. 

As Mr. Harmon sat reading his paper, 
his wife came into the room, and, in a 
laughing manner, said: 

“Fred seems quitein love with the school- 
teacher; quite a brilliant match—don’t you 
think so, my dear ?” 

Nothing could have been more disagree. 
able to Mr. Harmon tan this remark, and 
he threw down his paper. Turning hastily 
around, he remarked : 


“This must—yes, it shall—be put an end 
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to! If Fred dares to marry that girl 1 will 
cut him off without one cent!’ 

Mrs. Harmon now saw her way clear, and 
she lost no opportunity to widen the breach 
between futher and son. 

We will not enter into the details of all 
that passed between the proud, stern, am- 
bitious father and his scheming wife. Suf. 
fice to say that two years later found Fred 
Harmon entirely separated from his father 
commencing business as a physician in an- 
other city, among strangers. 

It was during a visit to Nellie in his na- 
tive town, some time after, that the con- 
versation took place v.uich we jrecord at the 
opening of our story. 

Strange as it may seem, the once devoted 
love between father and son, had, through 
the influence of an unprincipled, designing 
woman, been turned to hate, and they now 
met as strangers. 

Subsequent events show that in spite of 
all the power that Mrs. Harmon exercised 
over her husband, he still retained the old 
nurse, Katie, in his family, and no person 
could influence him against her. Katie 
was true to her charge, and never lost an 
opportunity to try to heal the wound be- 
tween father and son. 

Mrs. Harmon, suspecting that Katie had 
some influence, and, fearing she might undo 
what she had already done, left no stone 
unturned, till at last, one day, upon her 
husband’s temporary visit to the city, she 
discharged her. 

A few days later, Mr. Harmon returned 
and complained of not |feeling well. The 
next morning found him confined to his 
bed, and funder the care of a physician. A 
great change seemed to have come over 
him, both in {mind and body; he seemed to 
shrink from his wife, and did not wish to 
have her around him. Calling his physi- 
cian to his bedside, he asked him to go for 
Katie; he wished to speak to her; he 
knew his end was drawing near, and he 
must have some one with him that he could 
trust. 

Receiving the summons, Katie hastened 
to the bedside of her old master. What 
was the subject of conversation between 
them during the two hours of her stay no 
one ever knew. Katie never saw her mas- 
ter again, for the next day she was called 
away toa distant city. 

After lingering afew days, Mr. Harmon 
passed to his higher home, and Mrs. Har- 
mon found herself the sole heir to his im- 
mense fortune. 

On hearing of his father’s death, a few 
weeks after it had occurred, Fred Harmon 
felt deeply his loss, for he had never ceased 
to love and revere him, even though forced 
to be separated. On finding how the will 
had been made, he felt hurt that he should 
have been entirely cut off, and sought 
counsel from a lawyer, trusting something 
might be done. They informed him that 
all attempts to recover anything from the 
estate would be useless. 

It was a great blow to Fred, for he had 
hoped to be able to set up a little home of 
his own soon; but it seemed asif fate was 
against him. Still he kept on with a brave 
heart, trusting a brighter day would come 
yet. He was favored in one way, at least, 
for Nellie Armitage was visiting friends in 
the city ; sohe had the pleasure of seeing 
her often, and he felt that one, at least, was 
praying for his success. 

She was a kind, geutle-hearted girl, yet 
noone would think of calling her beauti- 
ful; sti!l there was a look in her clear, 
bright eyes that won the respect of all who 
knew her. From her childhood she had 
always been kind to the poor, and many a 
little heart was made happy at Christmas 
time by some gift from “Miss Nellie,” as 
she was universally called. 

One day when looking from the window, 
Nellie saw a child struggling through the 
storm, thinly clad, and with a pair of half 
worn shoes upon her little feet. She hast- 
ened to the door and called the child; at 
first the little one seemed to shrink from 
her, but Nellie soon made her feel that she 
had nothing to fear, and, taking her into 
the house, gave her food, and money to buy 
shoes with. It was only a few days after, 
that, passing along the street. Nellie met 








the same child. For a moment she felt 
indignant, and was tempted to pass her by 
without a word, for she saw that the child 
had on the same old shoes; after a mo- 
ment’s thought she called the child to her, 
and asked her where the money was, and 
why she had not bou,ht the shoes, After 
some persuasion the little girl owned that 
she had used the money to buy food for her 
sick sister. 

At first, Nellie could not credit the story, 
but at length agreed to go home with the 
child, and then she found her story too 
true. An older sister lay upon a sick bed. 
Poor child! She looked indeed worn out; 
the constant watching bythe bedof a mother 
who, only a few days before had died and 
left them alone, had completely prostrated 
her. She told Nellie she had done some 
sewing, but could not get paid for it, and 
her only friend was an old woman, who had 
lately moved into the rooms below. 

Nellie left them for a few moments to 
procure food and nourishment, then, hast- 
ening tothe office of her lover, asked him 
to accompany her to the sick girl’s room. 
Hastily putting on hat and coat, they soon 
reached the house. After talking a féw 
moments to the doctor, they soon found 
she only needed food and rest, and he left 
a prescription, promising to eall the next 
day, While he was speaking, the old wo- 
man of whom the sic< girl spoke came in 
tothe room. She looked sharply at him, 
and, during subsequent visits, seemed to 
take much interest in him. Exch time he 
met her he seemed to feel he had seen 
that face before, but where, he could not 
tell. 

That day, when he and Nellie were go- 
ing home together from their visit, a pair 
of fine, handsome horses passed them; they 
could see the face of Tlrs. Harmon within, 
Fora moment Fred piused and looked af- 
ter the passing carriage. 

“Oh, Nellie! ‘Io think I was cut off 
without a cent? It is too hard.” 

“Never mind, Fred; it is always darkest 
before day, you know.” 

On his visit the next day, Mrs. Harris, as 
we will now call the old woman of whom we 
have spoken, asked him if he would grant 
her a favor; it woulda’t take much time, 
but it would be a comfort to her. After 
promising that he would doall in his power 
to aid her, she told h’m in a few words of 
an unpaid dress-making bill due the sick 
girl, which she had Leen unable to collect, 
as the dress was not finished, her mother 
being 111, and needing all her care and at- 
tention. The lady was angry because it 
was not completed at the promised time, 
and had refused to pay the bill. 

Fred told her that his carriage was at 
the door, and he w.uld take her to the 
house of the lady ; she went for her bon- 
net and quickly returned; after driving a 
few miles from the city, they drew up be- 
fore a large, fine look’1g mansion. 

“Now I want you to goin with me,” said 
Mrs. Harris. 

Fred thought the whole proceeding 
strange; but, as he had humored her so 
far, he concluded to do as she asked; so, 
fastening his horse, they went up the 
steps together, rang the bell, and wer. 
ushered into the drawing-room. After a 
few moments’ delay, to his surprise and 
unspeakable astonishment, he found him- 
self face to face with Mrs. Harmon, his 
stepmother. 

She did not recognize him, as he had 
changed much since she last saw him; then 
he was only a boy, as it were; now he had 
grown to be a large, fine looking man, with 
full beard, anda skin browned by exposure 
to the sun. 

But he knew her only too well; every 
feature of her wicked face was impressed 
deep in the mind of the man she had rob- 
bed of his father’s love and fortune. 
Though inwardly much agitated, his pro- 
fession had taught him self-control, and as 
he took a proffered svat, a casual observer 
would have noticed nothing unusual in his 
demeanor. 

Mrs. Harris immediately made known 
her errand, and presented the bill, which 
Mrs. Harmon refuse! to pay, pleading a 
broken contract as ap excuse; she had 
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been disappointed im receiving mer dress 
too late for the occasion for which it was 
ordered, and the girl must feel the weight 
of her displeasure by the loss of the 
money. 

Mrs. Harris explamed the circumstances, 
but to no avail, She then spoke her mind 
freely, which proceeding resulted in an 
order from Mrs. Harmon to leave her house, 
and Dr. Harmon arose |from his seat, as he 
started for the door, wishing to end what 
tohim had been a very unpleasant inter- 
view. Mrs. Harris also arose, and, placing 
her hand on his arm, said,— 

“Stop one moment.” 

“Then, turning, she faced Mrs. Harmon 
and said— 

“Madam, thisis not the first time you have 
spurned me from your door Eight years 
age I was housekee; r in Mr. Harmon’s 
house on the Hudson.’ 

Taking from her h ad the wig of black 
hair, she stood, before their astonished 
gaze, the gray-hairei old Kate Harris. 
Then, raising her bent form to its full 
height, she fixed her sharp, piercing eyes 
on the proud, wicked face of the woman be- 
fore her, and, with a low, clear voice, in 
which was the pent up wrath of years, she 
said,— 

“Mrs. Harmon, Iam here to day to give 
back to its lawful owner, Frederic Harmon 
who stands before you, his father’s estate, 
which you have obtained through intrigue 
and fraud.” 

“It is a lie!” hissed Mrs. Harmon, who 
had recovered sufficiently from her surprise 
to answer. 

“I have papers,’ continued old Katie, 
without noticing the interruption, “with 
me, that will prove your marriage null and 
void, as the ceremony took place three 
days before the decree of divorce, obtained 
by bought witnesses, from [your former 
victim John Travers, whom you married 
for his wealth, and deserted when mis- 
fortune and poverty evertook him.” 

“Here Mrs. Harmou attempted to answer, 
but old Katie raised her hand toward the 
bewildered and frightened woman, and 
then drew forth the documents, saying,— 

“I have here the will made by James 
Harmon one week before he died, and after 
he learned your true character; it is duly 
signed and witnessed; hut for poverty and 
sickness in a distant city, you would have 
heard from me before.” 

Mrs. Harmon, as she saw the will, fully 
realized her situation; she had always 
known that her marriage could not stand 
the test of law, but hai felt safe, as it had 
never before been disputed; she saw it 
was worse than hojpcless to dispute the 
will, and even her widow's dower was 
spirited away as if by magie. 

Fred drove back to the city with his old 
nurse in a half bewilderod state of mind, 
and it was some time before he could 
really understand the change in his pros- 
pects. 

We will leave the reader to imagine the 
rest, and only add that old Katie is again 
housekeeper in the beautiful home on the 
banks of the Hudson, and finds a kind 
mistress in the new Mrs. Harmon. 








A Metuop oF Coating Iroy.—A method 
of coating iron with copper, so as to pro- 
tect the former from the action of sea 
water and the like is described in the 
Deut, Illust. Zeitung. The iron, it ap- 
pears, is first cleaned and rendered per- 
fectly bright by means of acid, and then 
immersed in a bath of melted copper, 
which is maintained ata very high tem- 
perature, so that it not only covers the 
iron but becomes incorporated with it. 
Iron coppered in this way can, it is said, 
be hammered and rolled without the cop- 
per tearing or peeling off, and specimens 
left in contact with sea water for a period 
of nine months have been found unat- 
tacked, and capable of being hammered 
and rolled out like new metal. Iron 
piates covered with copper in this way 
are claimed to possess two important ad- 
vantages over pure copper plates, name- 
ly, they cost less and are harder and 
stronger. There is also a great advan- 
tage in using coppered iron wire for 
telegraph lines, instead of galvanized 
iron, 





WHAT FLI&S DO. 


An English chemist named Emerson 
publishesinthe Scientific American the re- 
sult of his observations of flies, with which 
he has experimented. Ifwhat he reports 
is truthful there should be more kind- 
hearted Uncle Tobys to acknowledge the 
debt we owe these little insects. Did you 
ever watch a fly who has just alighted 
after soaring about the room for some 
little time? He goes through a_ series of 
operations which remind you of a cat lick- 
ing herself after a meal, or of a bird plum- 
ing its feathers. First the hind feet are 
rubbed together, then each hind leg is 
passed over a wing, then the fore legs un- 
dergo a like treatment; and lastly, if you 
look sharp, you will see the insect carry 
his proboscis over his legs and about his 
body as faras he can reach. The minute 
trunk is perfectly retrictile, and it termi- 
nates in two large lobes, which you can 
see spread out when the insects begin a 
meal ona lumpof sugar. Now, the rub 
bing together of legs and wings may be a 
soothing operation, but for what purpose 
is this carefully going over the body with 
the trunk, especially when that organ is 
not fitted for licking, but simply for grasp- 
ing and sucking up food. On placing a fly 
under the microscope, tothe investigator's 
disgust, it appeared covered with lice 
Mr. Emerson concluded that here was 
something which at once required looking 
into. Why were flies lousy? The fly 
seemed to take his position very coolly, and 
extending his proboscis, began to sweep it 
over his body as if he had just alighted. 
A glance through the microscope, how- 
ever, showed that the operation was not 
one of self-beautification, for wherever the 
lice were there the trunk went. The lice 
disappeared into the trunk, and the fly was 
eating them. Te took the paper into the 
kitchen and waved it around, taking care 
thatno flies touched it, went back to the 
microscope and there found animalecules, 
the same ason flies. Ile had now arrived 
at something definite; the animalcules 
were floating in the air, and the quick mo- 
tions of the flies gathered them on their 
bodies, and the flies then went into some 
quiet corner to have their dainty meal. 
The investigator goes on describing how 
he continued the experiment ina variety of 
localities, and how, in dirty and bad-smell- 
ing quarters, he found the myriads of flies 
which existed there literally covered with 
animalcules, while other flies, captured in 
bed-rooms, or ventilated, clean apartments, 
were miserably lean and entirely free 
from their prey. Wherever filth existed, 
evolving germs which might generate dis- 
ease, there were the flies covering them- 
selves with minute organisms, and greedily 
devouring the same. 





MUD BANKS IN THE OCEAN, 





A curious phenomenon frequently met 
with in the Indian Ocean, the real cause of 
which has rot yet been ascertained, is the 
existance off Molabar, and in certain spots 
along the Coromandel coast, of vast mud- 
banks, and of tracks of mud suspended in 
the sea, wherein many kinds of fish find 
abundance of food, immunity from much 
disturbance in the surrounding element,and 
a place in which to breed. The exact 
cause of the existance of these larve tracts 
of the sea wherein mud remains in soly- 
tion is still a mystery, but at any rate the 
tracts are so smooth, that, even during the 
height of the southwest monsoon, vessels 
can run for shelter into their mist, and 
once there are ag safy as when wsde a 
breakwater. 





The Rev. Charles Fisher, of Hartford 
Ct., has married 1,600 couples. He would 
have retired from business long ago, but 
the kissing of brides has become sucha 
confirmed habit with hin that he can't 
quit it without an attack of delirium tre- 
mens. 

It was a good thing for her that she 
opened her eye. She was in a coffin. ready 


for burial, in Bradford, Mass., having been 
for twodays ina state resembling death. 
A relative was astonished to see the sup- 
posed corpse open an eye, andthen she was 
revived, and is likely to recover, 








A SAD Pemlod, 


It is vain to cling to the youth which is 
past, be our unbelief of the fact ever so 
stubborn. Rather should it be gracefully 
resigned for the cheerful acceptance of the 
duties which mature life is sure to bring. 
Why, for example, should a single woman 
of forty cling to the dress and manners of 
a girl, instead of owning to heiself and 
others that she has fully reached middle 
age? Countless advertisements show but 
too plainly how many have a horror of 
growing old, and snatch credulously at 
every device for hiding the unwelcome fact. 
Success in such arts means a walking de- 
ception, and where there is falsehood on 
the surface, there is not much hope of 
truth beneath; failure means an absurd 
anomoly—bright hair does not harmonize 
with a faded cheek, or rouge with a fur- 
rowed brow. Beside, lovely as in the 
bloom of youth, it is hardly missed when 
the beauty of expression beams forth in 
its stead. In mourning over, and magni- 
fying, what is past, there is always danger 
of neglecting, 1f not losing, the treasures 
which remain. Yet, in middle age often 
only the brighter aspectgof youth are re- 
called. “My good days “re done,” we can 
imagine one musing in melancholy woman- 
hood ; “how different it was at twenty; 
sheltered by the tenderest love, free from 
care and anxiety, and happy in what I had 
and, what was more a languid, restful, feel- 
ing, which gave assurance of having en- 
joyed myself to the utmost. Around me 
were intimate friends, with whom I could 
exchange thoughts and. feelings, unchecked 
by doubt or reserve; health of body made 
it a joy to live and breathe, while an elas- 
tie spirit sprang freshly from every trou- 
ble; and then the enchantress Hope, how 
sweetly she whispered! But now, many 
sorrows have chastened body and mind, 
Reaction has come to be a thing of dread— 
most usurious payment for every excite- 
ment. The dear old home is broken up. 
Of early friends, some are dead, others are 
distant or occupied, so that we rarely com- 
municate, and fewer still remain unchang- 
ed. Many times have I been deceived and 
disappointed in others, and, bitterer still, 
have been deceived and disappointed in 
myself. Ihave to bear my burden alone, 
and hide my griefs, lest I tease some carc- 
less ear, or hinder some busy hand.” 





TRAITS OF THE SHARK, 


When all the blubber and fat has been 
removed from the carcass of the whale by 
the Trinidad fishermen, it is usually towed 
out, and allowed to drift with the current 
as a bait for sharks, while large canoes, 
filled somewhat in the style of whaleboats, 
follow it, to harpoon any of these fish that 
may come within range. Sharking is 
rather good sport in itself, and is at the 
same time very remunerative, on «account 
of the quality of oil that may be obtained 
from the liver. The shark is killed much 
in the same way as the whale, being first 
harpooned and then lanced till it was ex- 
hausted, after which its liver is cut out and 
placed in the boat. 

The liver is four or five feet long, anda 
large one will give as much as fifteen or 
sixteen gallons of oil. Though sharks ir. 
these parts are numerous, yet accidents 
while bathing, or even when boats are 
swamped at sea, are rare; and they will 
not touch a human being, even when in 
the water alongside a whale that is cut up. 
Several instances are well authenticated 
where persons haye thus fallen among them 
and escaped injury, the shark preferring 
the blubber and flesh of the whale to hu- 
man flesh. No doubt if the person im- 
mersed was wounded, so as to cause blood 
to flow, sharks would eat him as readily as 
the whale. When in great numbers, they 
will eat one of their own kind that has 
been severely wounded, and on such ocea- 
sions rush at the body so fiercely as to 
force it above the surface. 





A large lake has been discovered about 
forty miles West of Laramie, W. T., in the 
bottom of which isa thick layer of sul- 
phate of magnesia or epsom salts in almost 
a pure state, 





AN ANOMALOUS ANIMAL, 


Dr. Carl Rath writes that among the 
rocks at St. Amaro, on the coast of St. 
Paulo, there is an anomalous animal, be- 
tween the ray and the shark, which lives 
upon the echinidans. - With its hard bony 
peak, it attacks these sca urchins, which, 
in defense, move about rapidly and present 
their spines, but these the urchin-eater de- 
stroys until its prey remains disarmed. 
Then, fastening itself in a crevice of the 
rocks by means of two strong fins, which 
are further strengthened ly two bones 
from the upper part «! the body, it is en- 
abled to resist the shock of waves, and 
leisurely cat out the urchins. In place of 
gills it has two holes at the beginning of 
the tail, communicating with the flattened 
mouth. The head narrows toward the 
beak, and the nostrils lie nearly over the 
mouth. There are two weak fins on the 
belly fastened only to the skin, and two 
others run along the tail, one above and 
the other beneath. The back is studded 
with warts with small spines. The eyes 
are covered with a kind of cornea and lie 
on the sides of the beak. The length of 
the specimen seen by Dr. Rath was 8 
inches, its width 5, and its greatest thick. 
ness 1.6 inches. It fins were 0.8 inch in 
width. The mouth had two lips, and two 
holes next the nose, beside that extending 
into the beak, and from the bottom of the 
nose proceeded a kind of thin snout, mus- 
cular and flexible. It had no teeth. The 
back was of a dark color, shading away 
along the throat into whitish. The dor- 
sal spines resembled the shields of the 
crocodile. At first sight it looks like a 
bat, and the boatmen call it the sea-bat. 
They are afraid to touch it. It is found 
among rocks constantly washed by the 
80a. 





BRIGHAM YOUNG'S OLD AGE, 





Age and persecution are gradually sour- 
ing the mild and gentle temper of Brig- 
ham Young, of Salt Lake City. Instead 
of mellowing it, they are ruining it, Ad- 
versity is not softening his views of life, 
nor reducing the asperity of his language. 
Perhaps it is Ann Eliza who has done this; 
perhaps it is the ladies of the harem. Ae- 
cording to the Salt Lake Tribune, a dis- 
agreeable scene occurred not long since. 
One of the prophet’s many sons, President 
of the order of Enoch, and a vagabond of 
spendthrift reputation, ran short of money 
and called on the old gentleman to give 
him some. Brigham referred young hope- 
ful to George A. Smit'), trustee-in-trust of 
the church. Smith gave the younger 
Young a bit of his mind, called him a 
spendthrift, a squanderer, a vagabond, and 
wound up by telling him that the treasury 
of Jesus Christ would never furnish him a 
penny. According to the Tribune, Brigham 
threw his hat in Smith’s face. ‘Take that 
d—n you,” said the prophet: “things have 
come toa pretty pass when my sons can- 
not get the money I earned.” The hat 
was restored to him, and the old gentle: 
man’s ire was soothed with a cheek given 
to the young one. ‘I'he same paper charges 
Brigham with confining his aged wife, his 
only lawful one, in an old school-house$be 
hind the seraglio, and slowly starving her 
to death. Take it altogether, Mr. Young 
must be getting to be «a very disagreeable 
sort of a prophet. 





Tux huge bronze ball which supports the 
cross on top of St. Peter’s cupola at Rome 
can easily contain thirteen persons at once 
In summer its interioris as hot as an oven, 
and in winter it needs no stove for the com- 
fort of visitors. Ladies have an awfully 
jolly time getting in and out of it by means 
of aladder; and, as a general thing, they 
prefer not to follow, but to precede their 
gentlemen escorts in the descent. From 
the square below the gilded ball looks the 
sizeof a pumpkin, Americans generally 
go for it. 

—— 

Acubie inch of gold is worth $146; a 
cubic foot $252,288. The quantity of gold 
now, in existence is estimated to be $3,000,- 
000,000, which, weided in one mass, could 
be contained in a cube of 23 feet, 


























It Is 80, 





I’ve seen many a girl 
Who would marry a churl, 
Provided he'd plenty of gold, 
And would live to repent 
When the money was spent— _ 
When she found that her heart had be 
sold, y 
It is so! It is so! 
Yon may smile if you like, 
But it’s so. 


I’ve known many a lasa 
Who would thoughtlessly pass 
Whole hours parading the street, 
While the mother would scrub 
All the while at the tub, 
Never miading the coid or the heat 
It is so! Itis so! 
You may smile if you like, 
But it’s 80. 


There is many a man 
Who will “dress” if he can, 
No matter how empty his purse; 
And his tailor may look, 
When he settles his book. 
For his patron has bolted, or worse, 
It is so! It is so! 
You may smile if you like, 
But it’s so. 


I know people so nice 
They will faint in a trice 
If you mentioned hard labor to them; 
Yet their parents were poor, 
And were forced to endure 
Many hardships life’s current to stem, 
It is so! It is so! 
You may smile if you like, 
But it’s so, 


There are many about, 
With a face long drawn out, 

Who will prate for the harm of a langh; 
Yet they'll cheat all the week, 
Though gn Sundays so meek— 

To my mind, they're too pious by half, 

It is so! It isso! 
You may smile you like, 
But it’s so. 





MY FIRST EVENING AT THR 
L-- CLUB. 


“Edward, your election to the noble 
brotherhood of which I am a member took 
place last evening. Will you accept my 
best congratulations?” 

Ellersley Whyte entered my chambers 
one afternoon with the above announce- 
ment. Languidly reclining upon my 
lounge, I half rose from the recumbent 
position and, taking Ellersley’s outstretch- 
ed hand, asked him to repeat his remark, 
as I had been three-quarters asleep when I 
heard it. 

My friend complied. I may as well 
state, entrenous, dear reader, that I had 
heard, with a thrill of the intensest joy, 
every word of Ellersly’s greeting the first 
time that he uttered it. But, among men 
of fashion, anything that resembles emo- 
is a grossierete—a vulgarity, a non sense; 
besides, I had another reason for conceal- 
ing my satisfaction at having been created 
a member of the L—— Club, and that rea- 
son was pride. I had lived so long among 
fashionable circles, without enjoying the 
honor, that I was unwilling Ellersley Whyte 
should see how highly I valued it. 

“Thank you for coming to tell me, my 
dear fellow,” I drawled, lazily, in reply to 
repetition of my friend’s most welcome an- 
nouncement. “It’s quite a surprise, really. 
Chetwynde mentioned my having been 
proposed, the other day, but I had com- 
pletely forgotten the matter, I assure 
you.” 

Ellersley Whyte smiled a little oddly. 
Perhaps he was keen enough to penetrate 
my mask of indifference; but he only re- 
marked, walking toward the door: 

“And now that my message is delivered, 
Edward, I must leave you for an engage- 
ment further up-town. By-the-way,” he 
continued, “Holmes and Erskine and Mor- 
land, and a half-dozen other men, want 
you to be round at the club to-night, if you 
can spare an hour or so. At about eleven, 
they said. Can ycu manage it ?” 

“I think so.” was my reply. “Yes, they 
ean dependon me. Will you be there ?” 

“Yes. Au revoir.” 

“Au revoir.” 

At eleven o’clock precisely I entered the 
modest but elegant club-building in——th 
Street, with a feeling of delightful triumph 
that I cannot recall in these advanced 
years of mine without a smile at the fool- 
ish ambitions I used then cherish so fondly. 











The one social distinction which I had 
so long coveted was, I thought, mine at 
last. 

Out of the many who would have sacri- 
ficed so much for the honor of calling 
themselves members of the L——Club, I 
had enjoyed the compliment of being chos- 
en. It wasavery pleasant and flattering 
truth to reflect upon. But I had little 
time for reflection just then. George 
Erskine, one of the friends who had been 
most zealous in obtaining my election, met 
me as [ entered the large and handsome 
hall of the building. 

‘Ah, Sternforth,” he saic, advancing 
and taking my han1 cordiallyin his, “I 
am delighted to find that you have so soon 
assumed the rights of membership. Come 
into the card-rocn ; you will find a host of 
old friends there.” 

I found most of those assembled in the 
card room, as It was called, man with 
wom I had long been on various terms of 
intimacy or acquaintance. They all ap- 
peared glad to see me—all treated me with 
a mixture of cordiality and courtesy which 
was very flattering to my self-love and to 
my new sense of importance. 

While I stood among a knot of friends, 
and sharedinthe conversation that engaged 
them, Clive Erskine touched me on the 
shoulder, saying : 

“I have secured a vacant card-table, 
Sternforth. Will you be my partner in 2 
game of whistagainst Ilolmes and Rivers ?” 

“Willingly,” I said. Erskine, I well 

knew, was accounted one of the best whist- 
players in his circle and I could not but ap- 
preciate the compliment conveyed by his 
request. “But you must not forget,” 1 
added, “to introduce me to Mr. Rivers. 
Weare not acquainted.” 
‘ A few minutes laier the introductior 
took place, and a lively und _ interesting 
game was entered upon. The stakes were 
high, and, although I was a practiced play- 
er, my luck seeme quite marvelous. Weak- 
ly assisted by Erskine, I easily won the 
first three games. 

As the deal was made by Rivers at the 
beginning of the fourth game, I happened 
carelessly to glance toward his face. It 
was one of those mobile faces on which the 
passions or emotions of the “inner man” 
are easily portrayed. I read there, to my 
intense surprise, the profoundest contempt, 
mixed with an apparently almost ungov- 
ernable anger. He returned my glance 
with a fierce expression in his deep-black, 
Spanish sort of eyes that ws far from 
pleasing me. It was the kind of look 
which no gentleman cares about receiving 
from another. 

My blood rose on the instant. Was it 
possible that he suspected me of foul play? 
What could I have done to merit this most 
singular indignation, tacitly expressed, it is 
true, but none the less evident. 

“Oblige me by explaining,” ¥ -aid, in a 
voice that thoroughly controll\@ the an- 
noyance I felt, “the cause of your some- 
what peculiar demeanor toward me, Mr. 
Rivers. I am loth to believe that any 
misunderstanding should have occurred be- 
tween us, but,—— 

To my consternation, he interrupted me 
with a sneer and a contemptuous wave of 
the hand in my direction. 

“Mr. Sternforth need not assume with 
me the manners of an injured party. IJ 
have played whist too often not to detect 
swindling, especially when so palpable and 
openas his. The manners of low gamb- 
ling-houses have been up to the present 
time, I believe, wholly foreigy \» the card- 
tables of the L—— Club. 1 regret that 
one whom I believed to be a gentleman 
should have introduced them this 
ing.” 

I was on my feet now with clinched 
hands, and a face that must have been 
white and ghastly with half-smothered 
rage, 

“Do you dare to assert-——” I began, 
but passion choked me, and the cold 
sneering tones of Rivers continued : 

“I dare to assert, Edward Sternforth, 
that you are a swindling card-sharper !” 

I answered him with a blow this time , 
not a damaging blow, however, for the 
quick hand of Erskine threat 


even- 


mine 


THE ALBION. 





aside before it had time to more than 
graze the cheek of my insulter. Then there 
was a great noise of rushing feet, and, 
before I could well realize my position, 
fully fifty men stood between Rivers and 
myself. 

“It was an outrageous insult,” said the 
voice of Erskine, who stood close at my 
side amid the throng: “and you returned 
it bravely, or would have done so, had I 
not prevented you.” 

“Which I greatly regret, Erskine.” 

My coolness was beginning to return 
now. 

“Why regret it?” continued Jirskine. 
“Gentlemen should find other weapons than 
their fists, Sternforth. A blow is a blow, 
however, no matter how lightly dealt. I 
suppose Rivers will challenge you.” 

He had hardly finished speaking before 
Holmes, the gentleman who had been Riv- 
er’s partner at whist, made his way toward 
the throng. 

“I am requested by Mr. Rivers,” he said, 
“to demand immediate satisfaction from 
you for the insult you have inflicted.” 

“Immediate satisfaction,” I said, coolly. 
“How is that possible. Although the age 
of duelling is past-——” 

“Ah, ah! you hesitate!” exclaimed twen- 
ty voices. 

T looked about me. It seemed as if the 
eyes of every man present were fixed in- 
tently upon my face. 

“You are mistaken, gentlemen,” I said, 
with the greatest calmness of manner I 
could assume. “Ido not hesitate. I mere- 
ly desire to know what is expected of me in 
this matter.” 


To fight,” answered the twenty voices. 

“Ithen do not refuse Mr. River's chal, 
lenge. Iam skillful at no weapon but the 
pistol; and as I have, I believe, the choice 
of weapons”—addressing myself now exclu- 
sively to Holmes—“I shall of course choose 
that. Any further charge, in the matter 
of time and place, will, I trust, be assumed 
by my friend, Mr. Erskine.” 

Erskine bowed assentingly. A few mo- 
ments of conversation took place between 
himself and Holmes, when, turning to me 
he at length said : ‘ 

“I have decided upon both place and time 
—here and now. Does the arrangement 
meet with your approval? There is no ne- 
cessity of making this affair—provided it 
does not result in very serious consequences 
—unduly public. Rivers has expressed a 
wish that the duel, if you accept his chal- 
lenge, take place at once. 


The weapons, 
also, are in the building.” 


“Very well,” I said, with a voice that 
shook a little, in spite of my efforts to con- 
trol it; “I consent to your proposition.” 

“It is not the first time that matters of 
this sort have been settled here in the club 
upon the evening of their occurrence,” 
Erskine went on. “So far I am glad to 
state that nothing more serious than flesh- 
wounds have been the result. Will you 
remain here while Holmes and I measure 
the paces in another portion of the room? 
All will be prepared in a very few mo- 
ments.” 

With these words, Erskine left me among 
the crowd of gentlemen by whom I was sur- 


rounded. I had not long to wait. He re- 
turned presently, saying: 
“Everything is in readiness. The dis- 


tance is to be twelve paces. Will you fol- 
low me, if you please? Rivers is already 
waiting for you to appear.” 

We passed crm-in-arm to the lower end 


Rivers, as he had 
said, was there waiting my appearance. I 
confess to a very miserable feeling when 
the pistol was put in my hand by Erskine. 
The suddenness of the whole matter had 
scarcely left me room for thought until 
now. Visions of a face that I loved better 
than all else in the world haunted me in a 
hundred pleading ways during the next 
three minutes that followed. I thought of 
the agony, too, that my family would feel 
on the morrow, if the news of my death 
were to reach them in their quiet country 
home. My death! Great God! was I to die 
like this?—shot down for the mere obedi- 
ence to a tyrannous social code that in my 
heart I had alwavs despised and hated ? 


of the large apartment. 





| 


Well, hope of 
me to the last. God help me, God help her, 
if— 

“One.” 

Erskine’s voice had spoken the first word 
of signal, And somehow that monosyllable 
wrought a change in my feelings—added a 
force to my arm and a courage to my heart, 
that I had wholly despaired of experienc- 
ing. 

“Two.” 

I wheeled half round toward my oppo- 
nent. The pistolwas clutched in my hand, 
now, with a grasp of steel. I was no in- 
ferior marksman it ordinary times. I felt 
that my aim would be deadly now. 

“Three!” 

I stood face to face with my opponent. 

“Fire!” 

Both pistols, discharged simultaneously, 
made one sharp report. 

Was I unhurt? I moved my limbs slight- 
ly; feeling no pain in any of them. 

My opponent, seen faintly through a 
cloud of smoke, was standing erect—unin- 
jured, perhaps, like myself. And yet 
my aim had been sure; or, at least, I fan- 
cied so. 

Suddenly George Erskine’s voice sounded 
at my side, raised toa tone of the most ex- 
traordinary loudness : . 

“Three cheers for Ned Sternforth! 
has stood the test bravely.” 

I looked about me in utter bewilderment 
while the cheers were given clamorously 
from every side. 

“For heaven’s sake,’’ I said, turning to- 
ward Erskine, what does this singular be- 
havior mean on the part of yourself and 
the other members? What have I done 
to deserve this enthusiasm? Oblige me by 
explaining.” 

“That task is mine,” said the voice of 
Rivers, as he approached to where I stood. 
“I have been acting a part to-night, Mr. 
Sternforth, which I assure you was a most 
disagreeable one. This evening’s entire 
performance may be summed up in two 
words—your initiation. Perhaps you can 
now understand why it is that the L—— 
Club is so difficult to enter. The men who 
fail to stand the test put upon you this 
evening fail in becoming members. The 
secresy of our initiation system is nothing 
remarkable. Those who have experienced 
it without afterward becoming members are 
not the ones to inform society of their ina- 
bility to ‘stand fire.’ Mortification usually 
keeps them silent. And now,’’ continued 
Rivers, extending his hand, “I trust that an 
apology for the ridiculous insults I hurled 
at you this evening will be fully accepted. 
Let the whole matter, like the charge of 
those bulletless pistols we fought with, end 
in—smoke.” 

He offered me a cigar. I accepted it, 
and his extended hand likewise, and so 
ended my first evening at the L—— Club. 


He 





A LITTLE PLEASURE, 


How to make country life socially help- 
ful and pleasant in winter,is a timely ques- 
tion now. Nothing can wellshow a much 
wider contrast than the present activities 
in large towns compared with life as it goes 
on in isolated rural places. We think the 
plan which has been adopted by some of 
the granges, to organize a little pleasure in 
the midst of business, a very sensible one. 
Innocent recreations can hardly find better 
auspices than these offered, and it some- 
thing looking toward culture and mental 
entertainment should be added, the result 
would be still further fruitful of good. To 
our mind, there 1s nothing equal to a well- 
arranged debating club or reading circle; 
and where a paper is edited and read week- 
ly, the interest excited is usually as edify- 
ing as itis salutary. ‘There is hardly any 
country district which cannot be helped in 
this way, and it only wants one or two en- 
ergetic spirits who shall take the brunt of 
the battle to make any one or all of the 
suggested plans successful. 





France counts up 324 ‘colleges, with 69,- 
500 pupils, besides 657 private and 278 ev- 
clesiastical institutions, with an aggregate 
of ,77,000 students. Each bishop has at 
least one training school for priests, 





life was strong within 
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GIFTED BEINGS, 


If we may flatter ourselves with the idea 
that we have arrived to-day at a certain 
height of mental superiority, much more 
general than individual in character, should 
we put any credence in the chronicles of 
the days that have passed we will find that 
physical perfections were lavished on men 
in quite a surprising way during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, 

What a fortunate creature that man 
musthave been in Avecenna’s time, who, 
like a human mongoose, invited snakes to 
Lite him, bat who could not Le hut by 
any poisonous or Venomous creature. In- 
stead of thesnakes killing himas soon as 
they Lit, they were killed themselves. 

We hear occasionally of some devotee 
to science performing some minor tricks 
with red-hot substances, such as dividing a 
stream of molten iron with his hands, but 
such feeble efforts pale before the negro 
slave of Pisa, who was accustomed to take 
his mid-day meal at a baker’s, not with 
bread, but with the hot glowing embers of 
theoven. “He would take a shovelful of 
hotcoals, and with a knife scrape into his 
mouth large quantities of the burning 
embers, and never suffered any inconven- 
ience thereforom.” Men may change 
opinions to-day, but not their hides. Some 
two hundred years ago no end of people 
had the happy gift of casting their skins 
like snakes. Witness the Suffolk man who 
exhibited his accomplishments before the 
Royal Society, shedding a skin “no less 
three quarters of an inch thick.” 


Some women are supposed to-day to 
have slight feline peculiarities, but in old 
times they united with these certain bovine 
characteristics, There was Miss 
Jackson, of Waterford, 
sported horns. She was exceedingly cor- 
nuted, for horns not only interfered with 
the crease in her hair, but jutted out from 
her elbows and knees. 

In Brie there was a very much horned 
boy, and the surgeons took him in hand. 
Now, having found that to cut off the 
horns only increased their growth, they 
essayed powerful medicines — anti-ram’s- 
horn specifies, perhaps. But science was 
terribly at fault. Instead of eradicating 
the horn, rootand branch, they only sne- 
ceededin dispersing it. That unfortunate 
Brie boy took to growing scaly plates all 
over his body, like an armadillo, and the 
doctors gave up the case in disgust. 
That was a sad omission nature made, 
(cirea 1707), when she turned out a young 
woman at Monsarez without a tongue. 
We are pleased to note, however, that per- 
severance on the part of the young lady, 
made up for the deficiency of that impor- 
tant organ. According to Rev. Dr. Will- 
cocks, Bishop of Rochester, that woman 
talked, disputed, argued, and retortedin a 
most voluble way. Her pronunciation was 
perfect, save that the letter Q was a shib- 
boleth to her. There was but one draw- 
back about this gifted being—*“she found 
the only wantof tongue in eating, for as 
others when thay eat move their food with 
their tongue, she was forced to use her 
fingers.” 

We whites area very soft-headed race at 
present, and acknowledge the superiority 
of our colored brethren in this respect, but 
Nicholas Picard’s scull must have been one 
to envy. Nicholas used to put a peach 
stone on his occiput and smash it with his 
fist, and, whena hammer was not handy 
drove nails into timber with his head piece. 
Nicholas’ skull was by no means a leading 
hard headwhen compared with that of a 
religious person, whom the diligent Bar- 
tholius tells us about, “who had the hinder 
part of his skull so firm and compact that 
he wasenabled to endure a coach wheel to 
pass over it without any sensible damage 
to him.” 

Men had noses, notable ones in those 
days; nasalorgans not only endowed with 
discrimination as to actual odors, but ap- 
preciative even of impalpable things. 
There wasa monk in Prague “who could 
by smell alone actually distinguish the 
virtuous from the vicious.” Sensitive, re- 


Anne 
Treland, who 


fined noses abownded, too, “At Antwerpa ~ 
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peasant coming into a perfumer’s shop 


fellinto aswoon, but was speedily recov- 
ered and brought to himself by rubbing 
his face and nose witha portion of a dung- 
hill.” 

Eyes had in other times entirely different 
functions, There was a henchman that 
did service to the Duke of Braganza, who, 
when he looked at a lawk away up in the 
air, brought that hawk down to his feet as 
if it was dead, rivaling Col. Scott, of coon 
fame, “for which,” says the chronicler 
modestly, “he can give no reason more than 
that the lodestone draws iron.” What soft 
muscled and weakling, creatures we must 
be now, when comparing our thews with 
those of the men who went before us. 

Monsieur Barsabas was one of the few 
strong men who did the right thing at the 
right time. His Majesty, King Louis XIV., 
of France, was stuck in the mud, and Bar- 
sabas rescued royalty. ‘To have pulled 
evenaKing alone out of the mire might 
not have been a difficult task, but Le 
Grand Monarque was in his coach, drawn 
by six Flemish mares, and there was a 
eoachman on the box and flunkeys behind. 
M. Barsabas, madea handful of the whole 
concern, extricated everything entirely out 
of the treacherous ooze, and set it up on 
hard ground, and Uarsabas was made 
Town Major of Valenciennes. When 
M.Barsabas’horse was tired of carrying him 
M. Barsabas gave his horse a ride. The 
fact that Barsabas was a Gascon adds to 
the credibility of the story. 





THE CONFEDERATE FLAG, 


During our civil war, the several seceded 
States used at first distinctive State flags. 
In March, 1861,"the Confederate Congress 
adopted the so called“stars and bars,” com- 
posed of three horizontal bars of equal 
width, the middle one white, the others 
red, with a blue union containing nine 
white stars arrangedin a circle. The re- 
semblance of this to the “stars and stripes” 
led to confusion and mistakes in the field; 
and in September, 1861, a battle flag was 
adopted, ared field charged with a blue 
saltier, with a narrow border of white, on 
which were displayed thirteen white stars, 
In 1863, the “stars and bars” was sup- 
planted by a flag with a white field, having 
the battle-flag for a union. The flag of 
1863 was found deficient in service, it be- 
ing liableto be mistaken for a flag of truce; 
andon February 4, 1865, the outer half of 
the field beyond the union was covered 
with a vertical red bar. This was the last 
fing of the Confederacy. 





ROMANCE OF CAPE COD, 





She was a fisherman’s widow. His 
smack had gone down in darkness and 
tempest, and sohad he. Morning, noon 
and night she paced the Leach for some 
memento of him. She saw the shining 
sands stretch far away. She watched the 
sea-birds She heard the 
legend of the waves, and that was all. 
And yet it wasn’t. One golden eve, with 
heaving breast and starting eyeballs, she 
espied a bottle danciug toward her on the 
billows. It came within her reach, She 
clutched it eagerly, chewed out the cork, 
put the muzzleto her mouth, found not a 
drop of whiskey init, and dropped like a 
lifeless lump upon the shore. And so they 
found her, working the sand with her toes. 
Finis. 


come and go. 


The registered tonnage of the British em- 
pire now amounts to 533,492 tons con- 
tained in 36,935 vessels, manned by 337,- 
524 seamen. During the past year 1,766 
rew vessels were built and registered. 





WHY HE WAS SORRY, 


A minister examined his school-boys 
thus: 

“What is the meaning of the word ‘re- 
pentant ??” 


“Please, sir, don’t know.” 

“Now if I had stolen a loaf of bread, what 
should I be ?’’ 

“Please, sir, locked up.” 

“Well, should I feel sorry?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, why should I feel sorry ?” 

“Please, sig, ‘cause you was cofched.” 








MERMITS, 

These misguided people, who in former 
ages were 60 numerous, are, in some few 
instances, reproduced in our own day. A 
Connecticut hermit is said to be living with 
a little property of ten thousand dollars for 
company. The story of the Roxbury her- 
mit, an Englishman of distinguished fam- 
ily who came to this country thirty years 
ago on a naturalists’ errand for a society in 
England, has been made familias to all 
within a few months. There was a Penn- 
sylvania hermit lately discovered by his 
brother in Connecticut, having been lost to 
all knowledge of his relations for forty 
years, A Cerman undergrouyd hermit was 
not long since unearthed on’ Long Island 
by a party of hunters. There is a secret 
in this sort of life, showing that the mind 
has lost its balance, or become too intense 
in certain of its faculties. Nature is a grand 
balm for those souls who feel hurt by so0- 
ciety. Her solitudes and silence calm and 
steady the tossing thoughts, and permit no 
more disturbances. It is not probable that 
this very common desire to be alone will 
ever be entirely eradicated from the human 
heart. 





PRESENCE OF MIND, 


Prof. Wilder gives these short rules for 
action in case of accident: For dust in the 
eyes, avoid rubbing ; dash water into them; 
remove cinders, ete., with the round point 
of a lead pencil. (Remove insects from the 
ear by tepid water; never put a hard in- 
atrument into the ear. If an artery is cut 
compress above the wound; ifa vein is cut 
compress below. If choked get upon all 
fours and cough. For light burns dip the 
part in cold water; if the skin is destroyed, 
cover with varnish. Smother a fire with 
carpets, etc.; water will often spread burn- 
ing oiland increase the danger. Before 
passing through smoke, take a full breath, 
and then stoop low, but if carbon is sus- 
pected, then walk erect. Suck poisonous 
wounds, unless your mouth is sore. En- 
large the wound, or, better,cut the part out 
without delay. Hold the wounded part as 
long as can be borne to a hot coal, or end 
of acigar. In case of poisoning, excite 
vomiting by tickling the throat, or by 
water or mustard. For acid poisons give 
acids; in case of opium poisoning give 
strong coffee and keep moving. If in 
water, float on the back with the nose and 
mouth projecting. For apoplexy, raise the 
head and body; for fainting lay the person 
flat. 





Tue losses by fire in the United States 
last year are estimated at seventy-five 
rillions of dollars 





One of the officers at West Vomt recent- 
ly resorted to the following experiment 
to determine whether the ice on rivers and 
creeks thickens on the bottom or on the 
top. He cut a hole in the ice opposite 
West Point, and bolted a piece of board to 
the under side. Examining it three or 
four days afterward, he found the bolt 
head on the top just as he left it; and cut- 
ting through the ice found the board sand- 
wiched between the upper layer of ice to 
which it had been bolted, and about four 
inches of solid ice which had formed un- 
derteath it, showing conclusively that ice 
thickens onthe unier side and not on the 
top. 

A Cvurtovs IxstrumENT.—A enrious in- 
strument has been exhibited before the 
Academy of Sciences,Paris,which is called 
by its inventor an “analyzing cornet.” 
What is commonly termed noise is, as is 
well known, made up of an infinite num- 
ber of musical notes, and these the cor- 
net in question is designed to analyze, just 
as a prism separates a ray of white light 
intoits colored components, In appear- 
ance the instrument is described as re- 
sembling a trumpet, having a nozzle to 
fit to the ear, instead of a mouthpiece, and 
furnished with holes like a clarionet. 
Provided with an instrument of this kind, 
itis said that the roaring of a cataract, or 
the howling of a tempest may be resolved 
by the listener, skilled in the necessary fin- 
gering, into the softest melody, which is 
heard, however, by himself only, 





ANCIENT WHEAT, 





I have before me, says a writer, heads of 
wheat grown on the eastern side of the 
Mississippi, within ten miles of Memphis, 
from grains taken from an ancient Egyp- 
tian sarcophagus sent some years ago by 
the American Consul at Alexandria to the 
patent office The stalks 
and leaves ave very like those of Indian 
corn, though smaller, and the heads or 
grain like that of sorghum or broom corn. 
Strange but true it is that this very wheat, 
degenerate but perfect in all its incidents, 
still grows among the weeds and grass that 
cover mounds in the lowlands eighteen 
miles west of Memphis. 


at Washington, 


Hiow many cen- 
turies since these kindred products of 
Egyptian agriculture were separated, the 
one to move slowly, perhaps with nomadic 
tribes, around the globe, crossing Asia and 
the Pacitic; and the other moving west, 
in our time, across the Atlantic, and both 
growing green even here, in the year of our 
Lord, 1874 beneath the shadows of another 
Memphis on the shores of another Nile? 
The same writer says that the same race of 
people cultivated the same crops and gar- 
nered them in the same peculiar manner 
many and many a century ago. 





Avromatic Ratway Sianattma.—The 
British Royal Society have been examin- 
ing into the merits of the Salamons sys- 
tem of automatic railway signalling. 
Each engine is supposed to carry a bat- 
tery and an electric bell, and beneath it 
two metal weeels, insulated from each 
other, and pressing down on a signal line 
of small rails laid on the centre of the 
sleepers. These central signal lines are 
double, and are laid in block lengths, 
one being a front signal line, the other a 
back signal line. On arriving at the ter- 
mination of one block and the comes 
mencement of the next, one wheel will roll 
onthe front signal line, while the other 
will roll on the back signal line, but at 
other places the left hand wheel will be 
free. Now, one wire of the battery and 
one from the bell are taken to the earth 
by being simply attached to the engine, 
the current passing through the ordinary 
rails of the permanent way. If, then, 
while a train was on the blocks (or on 
one of them), another train came ag the 
same block; the bell on the engine of the 
following train would ring—a sufticient 
warning to stop and avoid danger. The 
practicability and efliciency of this ar- 
rangement appear to have been amply 
proved. 





Protection oF Prcrurns. — According 
to a Leipsic journal, the protection of 
maps, pictures, &c., may be rendered 
complete by the following means: Coat a 
plate of glass, thinly and uniformly, with 
a warm mixture of one-quarter of an 
ounce of ox gall and one quart of a solu- 
tion of glue, which will form a stiff jelly 
on cooling. When the film is well set, 
render it insoluble by immersion, for two 
or three hours in a solution of acetate of 
alumina, which may be formed by dis- 
solving one ounce each of alum and of 
acetate of lead in a pint of water, decant- 
ing the clear liquid from the sulphate of 
lead formed, ‘Then wash and rinse well, 
and give it an additional thin coating 
with weaker glue solution, and Jay the 
picture, slightly but uniformly moistened, 
upon it, face downward; smooth out by 
gentle rubbing, place in a warm room for 
three or four days, and remove from the 
glass when thoroughly dry by cutting the 
film around it. ‘The back of the picture 
may be coated in a similar manner, and 
it will then lie flat without a frame; the film 
may also be colored before applying the 
picture, by immersion in a bath of cochi- 
neal, logwood, &c, 





A lady, who in 1871 was in the Congress 
Park at Saratoga, was attacked by a stay 
there that was in a fierce state, and it in- 
jured her badly. She sued the Congress 
and Empire Springs 
ages,and has just received a verdict for 
$6,500, The deer are kept loove in the 
park as an ornament and obj cts of inter- 
est, 
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European Summary of the Week. 


Rumors continue to circulate in London, as toa mach eather 





ease (known as the Whiteebapel Road mystery) bas created the | 
greatest excitement all over England. 

The London ** Mark Lane Express,” of November 22nd in its 
weekly review of the corn trade, says: ‘* Rain has indefinitely 
postponed much of the autumnal sowing in England. With the 
bad condition of samples a: d coutinued large imports, many 
markets are a sbilling cheaper but farmers are reluctant to 
accept lower rates, even for poor samplcs. When foreig: ar 
rivuls slacken, as s00n they must, and rents are paid, better 
trade at more remunerative prices seems likely, It appears that 
French reports have been favorable. No sowing has been done 
in some districts, This bas hardened the price of wheat in 
Paris and the Provinces although flour is somewhat cheaper. 
Prices in Belgium are firm and in Holland stationery. In Ger- 
many the markets are inactive and generally unchanged. al- 
though at Danzig and Vienna and in Hungary, quotations are 
rather low. The Russian markets show no change.” 

A grand and very successful fete was given in Paris on No- 


vember 19th, at the Palais d' Industrie in the Champs Elysees, 
by the Franco-American Union, the object being to give greater 
publicity to and extend the subscriptisns, for the undertaking 
for a monument to L'berty in New York harbor. The commit- 
tee of the Union was accompanied by several distinguished 
personages, who traversed the building, inspecting the objects 
of the maritime and fluvial exhibition. A brilliant concert 
followed, in which the band of the Republican Guard par- 
ticipated. A co:cert, vocal as well us instrumental, was 
given. The ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner” was sung amid great 
cheering. ‘Ihe fete terminated this evening with an illumina- 
tion of the Palais d’ Indurtrie. A representation of the pro- 
posed monument formed a leadirg feature of the illumination. 
Minister Washburne, Consul General orbert, Mr. Eaton, ex- 
Minister Sickles, the Marquis ot R u, M. Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Oscar de Lafayette, several deputies in the Assem- 
bly, representatives of the prese, and altogether about 6,0L0 
spectators were present. ‘Ibe sut scriptions are progressing very 
favorably. The Grand Lodge ot Freemasons in ! aris, and most 
of the lodges in France, have subscribed liberally. 

We learn from Berlin, under date of November 19th, that the 
list of the German exbibitors at the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia next year, will number 1,110. ‘The presidents v1 
the provinces at the suggestion of the Empress, are collecting 
all articles connected with the treatment of the wounded in time 
of war. ‘They will be exhibited together. One of the objects 
of interest will be a comple train fitted out expressly to transport 
the sick and wounded. 

The progress of the German Army is a source of continued 
anxiety and interest to the other great powers. The ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette” says: *‘An Austrian offcer who watched the recent 
grand mancovres in Silesia clorely, gives in a series of observa- 
tions on them in the ‘Neue Freie Presse’ an inde e dent view. 
which varies markedly from the pictures drawn by ordinary 
correspondents. He seems to have bad the advantage of con- 
versing freely with all ranks, and certainly found bebind the 
ofticial veil of satisfaction some weak points which were overlook- 
ed by other observers. Soldiers and officers, he says, alike 
complained of the manver in which the former were fed. Not 
only were the hours of exercise so long that they several times 
went from daybreak until 7 P. M. without getting any food ut 








return of the Prince of Wales from India than was anticipated, 
some indeed pointing to almost an immediate retreat. ‘There is 
no question that the suite of the Prince is not«f the class which 
should have accompanied him on a mission so importa.t, and a 
story is already current in the West-end which shows bow ill- 
advised the Prince has Leen in the selection of some of his 
companions for the tour that he has just commenced. The 
“Serapis” had not proceeded many miles upon her voyage, 
before one of the noble lords behaved in such a gross manner, 
that the captain bad to interfere, and very authoritatively indi- 
cate that he world tolerate no improprieties on shipboard. ‘To 
the credit of the ['rince, he seems in no way to have been mixed 
up in this business, but, on{the contrary, to have disapproved 
of hia friend’s behavior, The incident may not bave beena 
serious cne, but it illustrates how true were the fears of the 
best friends of the Prince when the names of his companions 
became public, and it also shows what excellent grounds there 
were for Sir Bartle Frere’s objection to act as ‘‘cicerone” to such 
persons. If tir Bartle had not received a positive order to 
undertake this duty, he would have refused it altogether, It is 
one thing to be guide and companion to a Prince, but quite 
another to be associated with ‘fast” noblemen who form part of 
his retinue. 

The coasts of Great Britain have been ravaged by most destruc- 
tive galer, and the loss of life aod property has been terrible. 

The British Navy is unfortunate with its iron clads, and the 
“Iron Duke” of ramming propensities, has had a very narrow 
escape from joining the “Captain” and the ‘‘Vanguard” at the 
bottom of the sea. The ‘London Daily News” of November 
2!st, reports as follows: 

“Her Majesty's ship ‘Iron Duke,’ of ‘Vanguard’ collision noto. 
riety, was almost lost on November 2ist, when she was three 
miles outside of Plymouth for atrial of her machinery. 

“Suddenly large volumes of water rushed into the vessel, 
covering. inthe space of a quarter of an hour, the stockhole 
plates and lower; parts of the engines, 

“The water gained in the pumps momentarily. 

“A signal of distress—‘We are sinking !’—was kept flying 
luring a space of ten minutes 

“The signal w.s perceived by the crew of the flagship ‘Black 
Prince,’ and the commander ot the.ship signalled to the dock- 
ga d for assista: ce. 

“Before the ‘uss from the dockyard arrived at the side of the 
‘Iron Duke,’ it was discovered that the main sluice of the ship 
had been left open from some cause not yet explained. 

“The ertificer of tie vessel, moving with the water up to his 


neck, closed the sluice. Had he waited a few minutes later this 
would have been impossible. 


“When the water was at its highest point inside of the ‘Iron 
Dake’ she Legan to heel precisely as the ‘Vanguard’ did, when 
placed in a condition of almost similar peril,” 

Tae trial of Henry aud Thomas Wainwright, the one upon the 
charge of wilful murder and the other as an accessory after the 
fact, began on November 22nd, at the Central Crimival Court, 
Old Bailey, Chief Justice Ccekburn presiding. Henry Wain- 
wright is charged with killing a young woman named Harriet 
Lane, in September 174, in Whitechapel Road, her mangled 


alJ, but when the supper was prepared the contractors who had 
to supply the rations often managed unmercifully to defraud the 
troops Old officers told the writer in the ‘Neuve Freie Presse’ 
that daring the whole of the late war their men bad never 
suffered so much as in this fortnight of peace exercises, As to 
the different arms, be joins othe. witnesses in preisinog the bear. 
ing of the infantry, with whom‘ he says, the principles of order 
and discipline have become a second natuye. Ot the cavalry 
his impressions were much less favorable. Thoy are far too 
severely worked in tneic ordinary barrack life, he believes; and 
though the horses a e of a good stamp, their appearance 1m the 
field was that of being used up. Inquiries on this head made 
ot the officers partly explained this, for be was told that during 
the winter months they were not shod and were kept constantly 
at exercise in the nding school—a poor preparation in his v ew 
for campaign duties. Of the artillery the rough appearance of 
which struck English officers accustomed to regard the polish 
of Woolwich parades as the best standard, the Austrian officer 
expresses tie highest opinion, and declares the horses especially 
to be very much better kept than those of the cavalry.” 
The letter which we referred to last week as having been 
written by Don Carlos to King Alfonso, did not make any pro- 
1s for an arrangement, but offered to agree toa truce should 
the Cuban difficulty cause a war betweeu Spain and the United 
States. In that case Don Carlos, while reserving bis rights to 
the throne of Spain, offered to unite his forces with those ot 
King Alfonso to defend the integrity of Spanish territory, ‘The 
following is the text of it: 
“Ihe attitude of President Grant,” the letter says, ‘‘ isa 
prelude to war between Spain and the United States if you do 
not recognize the Independence of Cuba. The revolution whicb 
ou rep t is ponsible for this paracidal rebellion, Had 
reigned, it would not have occurred —at least not have gained 
strength. Now, however, the integrity of the country is at 
stake, and all her children are bound to detend it. Sbould war 
break out I offer you a truce as long as the co. test laste, but 
maintain my nghts to the crown, ag | retais the conviction that 
I shall one day wear it I cannot send my loyal volunteers to 
Cuba, but I will defend these provinces a d the Cantabrian 
coast, and will send out privateors manned by the i: domitable 
population of the coast, which will pursue the merchant ships 
of our enemies, and perbaps chase them into their ow. harbors. 
If you accept the truce, let us appoint representatives to settle 
the conditions. If you refuse, the world will be the witness, 
that Catholic Spain has nobly done her duty.” 
The ‘ Cronista,’’ the Mi ial orga», says: ‘* We believe 
Don Carlos is more uncompromising than: ny of bis partisans. 
We are at the beginning of the end. Tae war will be speedily 
terminated, either by the submission or the overwhelming of the 
Carlists.” 
The ‘*Correspondencia” says that the pretensions of Don 
Carlos are «xggerated inadmissibl The royal army in the 
field will be 340,000 strong by the first of Becember. 
Per o———_—— 
WE HAVE RECEIVED, From Suetpon & Co., Publish- 
ers, N. Y.City,a copy of ‘“*Our Poetical Favorites’’ (Second 
Series), by Prof. A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester Univers ty. This 
volume contains selections from the longer minor English 
Poems. The F rst Series, containing the shorter Poems, had a 
remarkable success, which ;roves that Dr. Kendrick, with his 
fine poetic taste, is well adapted to prepare a work of this kind 
This Second Series is a selection of unusual excellence, and will 
be gladly welcomed by all lovers of poetry. It is safe to say, 
that hardly a Poem can be found between its covers which 1s 
nota gem, In point of manufacture the book is a beauty, and 
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temains being found in bis possession a year afterward. The 





will make a most acceptable Holiday Present,” 


Tux Late Moovy anv Sankey Revivat in Lonpon.— 
The “Covenanter,” of Londonderry, presents the following 
cheerful financial aspect of the great revival in London last 
summer, under Moody and Sankey, together with the doleful 
spiritual results of the same, from which the Brooklyn com 


mittee and churches should learn a lesson, and not let the work 
slide nor its fruits be lost now, that these evangelists have leit 
us for anvther field. The Covenanter” says:— ‘A very sug- 
gestive document is now before the public, whi h has been 
called ‘The Revival Baiance Sheet.’ It is tbe financial account 
of the committees who had charge of the movement in London, 
in which Messrs Moody and Sankey were central figures. The 
receipts reached a total of £28,238, and from ?,578 subscribers. 
One gave £550, seven gave £50) each, twelve £ 5) each, forty- 
six £1(0 each, thirty-six £10 108. each, 209 £10 each, sixty- 
nine £5 53, and 469 £5 each. Only twenty seven sent in half 
a crown each, and, stranger still, only fifteen contributed a 
shilling eack. The significance of these figures cannot be 
exiggerated, and the feeling they are calculated to excite is 
deepened when we remember the daily advertisements of the 
committee,.calling on those who had received benefit to con- 
tribute. We read of the thousands, nay hundreds of thousands, 
who filled the places of assembly, of the multitudes who 
crowded the ‘inquiry rooms." If 10:,000 bad sent in a shilling 
each the balance sheet would have surprised us less. But 
what of the spiritual results? These can only be known by 
their effects. We have seen that the money raised came from 
a comparatively small number, and these among the wealthy 
classes. The prayer-meeting has dwindled down almost to 
nothing. Where thonsands assembled when Moody, Sankry 
and the American organ were present, only from ten tu twenty 
are to be fou.d. ‘The requests tor prayer, which took so long to 
read that they had to be classified, have all but ceased. A large 
increase of church membership was expected particularly in 
the north of London, round the Agricultural Hull, where the 
meetings were so crowded. But, instead, the ministers report 
an actuai decrease in the number of those seeking the member- 
ship of the Church. During the past two years about a quarter 
of a million has been expended on the work of these Ameri- 
‘ans. We look for results in vain. If the same amount had 
been expended on the ordinary means of grace some sold and 
lasting results would have been obtained. In four months, in 
London alone, a sum has been expended more than six times 
the income of the Home Missiorary Society, and more than 
one-fourrh of the entire revenue of the Loudon Missionary 
Society. ‘Ihe worst of all this is that the money that used to be 
given to these most beneficial" societies, and to others of the 
same class, has been lavished on this so-called revival.” 





A VERY VALUABLE collection of coins was offered for 
sale iu Paris a few days since, and among them was a five-franc 
piece with the effigy of Prince Louis Napoleon, President of 
the French Republic, and the date of 1851. Tais coin, much 
to the surprise of a bystander not in the secret, was ran up to 
118 francs. Curious to know why a coin which, from its recent 
date, could not, he imagined, be a rarity, fetched such a price, 
be asked the unsuccessful bidder why he bad offered as much 
a 1/0 francs, and w 8 met with the somewhat contemptuous 
reply, ** Why, don’t you see it is a piece with the lock of hair.” 
(uve piece a la mweche)? More and wore puzzled, he was 
obliged to ask for an explanation, and was told that one of the 
tirst decrees issued after the conp d'etat on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber referred to the coining of new money, which was to be 
stamped with the efligy of the Prince President. One of the 
five-irane pieces was brought to the Elysee for approval, but 
the late Emperor, having his attention taken by other things, 
forgot all about it for a few days. When he came to examine 
it he noticed a lock of hair curled forward near the right temple, 
which displeased him, and he gave orders to have the mould 
altered. Bot, taking his silence for consent, the director of the 
mint had commenced the issue, and twenty-three five-franc 
pieces conld not be withdrawn from circulation. These are the 
coins which ure now so highly valued by collectors, 
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THERE IS MUCH FEELING IN ENGLAND over an act 
passed by the Parliament of Prince Edward's Island, com- 
pelling absentee proprietors of large estates to surrender their 
property for seven shillings sterling an acre, The act is nothing 
more nor less than confiscation, and the proprictora talk of 
appealing to the Privy Council of the empire. Thero is no 
precedent in Evgland or in any Europoan country outside of 
the Russian dominions for such a course. It is not alleged 
that the proprietors have committed any crime that would 
justify confiscation, The only object of the act seems to be to 
make the tenants the owners of the soil. The act provides 
that ‘a proprietor shall be construed to include and extend to 
aby person receiving or entitled to receive the rents of any 
lands exceedir g five hundred acres in the aggregate, leased or 
anleased, occupied or unoccupied,” The act is the result of 
years ot agitation, during which many of the tenans kave 
refused to pay tbeir rents. 





A CurnesE POET HAS LaTELY been describing the 
semi-English town of Shanghai. He sings the “ten aspects of 
the Barbarian district,’ and describes how, at Shanghai, ‘ten 
thowsand merchants, crowded together as thick as clouds, trade 
with;men of foreign countries.” ‘The foreign women,’’ he 
observes, *‘carry umbrellas and walk with their husbands 
shoulder to sboulder. The ‘fanqui’ walk, walk, walk; they 
talk, they converse, they disenss; their velocipedes ace swift, 
they pass by thereon like a cloud.” ‘The poet must have wit- 
nessed a meet of four-in-bands, for he says: ‘In the carriage 
these devils are like Tchou-ko-liang,” a terrible strategist of the 
Han dynasty, but he adds: ‘The races are the most uninterest- 
ing things possible to see: it is better worth one’s while to 
attend the military examinations.” Busiess-like habits are not 
to kis taste. ‘The basybodies,” he notes, ‘sets their old 
watches every moment by the macicipal clock. The gas burns 
all night. ’ 





Fors.—At this seasonable time of the year, C. G. 
Genruer’s Sons, 5 2 and 5. 4 Broadway, ti. Y.City. will as usual, 
be found on the first column of our front page. ‘This old estab- 
lished firm, which stands at the head of the fur business of the 
Un ted States, direct special attention, not only to their stock 
of Lad es Furs, but also to their assortment of Seal-Skin Sacques, 
which is the largest and most complete ever offered in this 
city. Remember what ** Mr. Punch” says: 

Remember, remember 

The chills of November 
And wrap rp your thorax (or chest); 

Beware of bronchitis, 

Avoid laryngitis, 
And money in sealskio invest, 
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THE ALBION. 

















Cvriovs Pictures 1s Tue HartEun MSS.—The 
virit to lreland of Richard IT., in 1:99 to avenge the death of 
his cousin, Reger Mortimer, Kur! of March and Lieutenant of 
Ireland, who bad fallen in a skirmish at Kenlis, in Leinster, was 
cbrcnicled in French by a French gentlema®, in the roya train. 
A copy of this chronicle among the Harleiau M3-., contains 
some curious colored drawings representing different events in 
the campaign, three of which have been selected for reproduc 
tion in facsimile in the forthcoming second volume of *‘Doca- 
ments Illustrative of Irish History.” The first of these draw- 
ings is supposed to represent the knighting of Henry of Mon- 
mouth, afterwards Henry V. (though tien but 11 years old). 
The royal army is depicted drawn out at the entrance of the 
dense woods in which the Irish had taken cover, and the king is 
laying the flat of his sword across the shoulders of the youth. 
Pictare the second represents the parley between the Earl of 
Gloucester and the Irish chieftain Mac Murrough; and the third 
represents the arrival of thiee vessels with pr visions from 
Dublin, and the rash made by the soldiers for them. The text 
of the chronicle describes the men as fighting among thew- 
selves, plunging into the sea and parting with clothes and 
money forfood and drink. Oa that Gay, he believes, there 
were more than a th usand men drunk, seeing that it was just 
the vintage of Spain, ‘‘qui est bon contree.” In the drawing, 
the scramble in tue water is given with great spirit, and a sailor 
is depicted leaning over the bows of one vessel aud Lolding out 
a loaf of bread to the nearest soldier; tho ether sailors seem to 
wear an expression of profound indifference to ,the whole pro- 
ceeding. ‘The Harleian MS. from which theve three specimens 
were selected, contains altogether sixteen similar pictures, 
forming very remarkable and authentic representations of the 


persons aud habits of that time. 
_ oo 





JAPAN 1S ADVANCING WitH commendable rapidity. 
One of the most remarkable incidents of the recent Social 
Science Congress in England was the reading, in the section for 
international law, of a very able paper, by a young Japauese 
gentiemav, Mr. Rokuro tara, on the consular courts in bis 
native country. The Japanese eagerly seek education fcr their 
children, ‘Ihe daimios, or local aristocracy, have vied with 
each other in establisbiug schools in their provinces, in which 
chemistry and other sciences are taught. ‘Che Imperial Gov- 
ernment bas added a college for the higher education of the 
more promising pupils of the primary schools, and great num- 
bezs of private establishments have been added. In the Gov- 
erument preparatory schoo's languages ure taught, together 
with the elements of eng neering, and naval and military 
stadies are pursued, the more advanced pupils being promoted 
at balf-yearly examinations to higher schocls, or to the Imperial 
College, in which it has been decided that in fuiure the English 
language only shall be used as the medium of instruction. The 
repott of the Japanese Postmaster—General for 1474 shows thet 
durivg that year nearly eighteen millions of letters, of which 
nearly three hundred thousand were registered, passed through 
the Post-Office, besides 2,6.9618 newspapers and nearly 
34,0.0 books and patterns. 

—_ 24.2 

CERTAIN IDIomaTIC PHRASES used in England, are 
rather vezzling to the uuinitiated, and the explanations given 
of them ata recent cxaminaticn at Madras, as reported by the 
** imes of India,” show that, as a means of baflling candidates, 
they are cevasionally invalaable to examiners, For instance, 
‘**lo setthe Thames on fire,” was explained as follows: ‘To set 
fire to the ships that ancsor on the River Thames;’ ‘When a 
battle takes place the uavy used to stand on the river and 
attack the town, so the Thames was filled with navy;” ‘io fire 
the cannons on the fleets anchored in the mouth of the River 
Thames; “To set sail over the Thames.” ‘The phrase, “le 
rides his hcbby to death,” was thus explained: ‘*His horse runs 
with full gallop;” ‘He is going to die;’ ‘‘He rides very fast to 
a great distance, so that bis horse hobby may suffer deatb.’’ 
The phrase, “It serves him right,’ was interpreted, “It is 
serviceable to him ia aright way;’ “He can write with it;* 
‘It is much useful to him in performing the office of writing ;” 
‘It does him good, he fares on well’ 

eo oer oe 


ALLEGED Discovery or Tuk Heap or Mozart-— An|charch of All Saints’, Margaret street London, 
extraordinary tale is circulating in Paris, ‘Che skull of Mezart|Service was sung on November 2nd, 1875, to a new setting by 
has been dise>vered in possession of Professor Hyrtl at Vienna. | the organist of the church. ‘ 
pa : lins, viola, two violoncellos, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
This gentleman, indeed, knew very well what kind of trea ure 
he kept under a glass case in Lis study; but the public had 
supposed the musician’s head to be resting with his body in . , 
that grave which will vever be identified in the cemetery of St. |and figures of a very startling kind were brought forward, on 
Marx. M. Hyrtl, who is an Aulic Councillor, received the legacy 
\ ozart : , ‘lw , . ‘ 
was buried in the common “forse’—‘ibe thrd of the first Mansion Honse, on behalf of the Railway Servants’ Orphanage; 
After some years, according 
The sexton, meanwhile, bad 
learned bow illustrious was the corpse so carelessly interred, 
Tt has passed only through three hauds. 


from bis trother, ho had bought it from the sexton. 


layer,” as this man used to say- 
to castom, the grave was opened. 


and he stole the head. 





FRENCH JOURNALS STATE that paper may be rendered 


exceedingly hard and tenaciots, by subjecting the pulp to the 


action of chloride of zine, 


material thus produce can Le easily colored. 
ployed advantageously in the covering of floors, and affords a 


substitute for leather in the manufacture of coarse shots; it mutual improvement, aud who hope to gnin by the criticisms of 
likewise furnishes a substaace valuable for working into whip |® @%4lified painter, is announced to be held at the ensuing sea- 

the mountings of saws, and other/|son at the gallery of the Society cf Lady Artists, London. It is 
An important application of the material is | proposed that pictures which are in progress for exhibition, by 
that of a covering for roofs, on account of its solid texture and | f male painters, should be brought together, and their merits 


handles, buttons, combs 
urefnl articles. 


great durability. 





Dr. Rar writes rrom [nverntss to a Seotch paper 


to correeiftwo errors in the accounts as published of the Pan- 


dora expedition, He says, “Iam not an American, as stated, 
nor was there a single citizen of the United States employed 1n 


aby UP the +4 expeditions with which I visited the Arctic Sea.’’|‘‘ That we appeal to the wives and mothers in the county of 


Another writer in the same paper wonders that Mr. McGahan 
should have forgotten that the North-west pa sage had ben 
long ago discovered by Captain Maclure, and tlerefore that 
such discovery was pot the mission of the ‘‘Pandora.” 





AmonG THE Pubic Houses or Lonvon, there are 87 
King’s arms, 23 Queen’s Ar.ns, 49 Kings Head’s,and 60 Queen's 
H ads, Th> signs ot the Royal Ouk number 26, of the Royal 


Standard, 12. To the Prince of Wales 49 taverns are dedicatei;| cholic. He arked for brandy at a nei 


to the late Pricce Albert. ‘3; to the Iron Duke 26, aud to Lord 
Nelson, 22. Among the | ons ase 74 red, 26 white, 17 golden, 
and innumerable blue ones. The number of Saracen's Heads, 
8t. George and Dragons, White Swans, Bulls bl 
Bull's heads, &c., is almost beyo:d computation, 


Alter it has been treated with the | the time of the inquest, his widow was so drunk, that she could 
chloride, it is submitted to a strong pressure, by which it be-| not give her evidence. 
comes as hard as wood and as tough as hide, the hardness | clothes, andthe parents with their five ¢hildren were obliged to 
varying according to the strength of the metallic solution. The | sleep in one room, on rags stuffed with shaving: 

It may be em- 


ack and white, | testamentary disposition of his great wealth, 


ACCORDING TO A RETURN from the Administrators of 
the Pablic libraries of Paris, the National Library now pos- 
sesses 1,70%,' 00 printed volumes, 80,6(0 menuscripts, 1,0( 0,00 
engravings and maps, and 120,0(0 medals ard coins; the library 
of the Arsenal, £0,(0) volumes and 8,0 0 manuscripts; the 
library of the Sorbonne, £0,000 volumes; tbe library of the 
School of Medic'ne, :5,0(0 volumes; the Library Mezariu, 
220,100 volumes, 4,(09 manuscripts, ard 700 mode's of Pelas- 
gian wonuments; and the Library Ste. Genevieve, 60,00 vol- 
ames and 35,000 manuscripts. 





WE MAY MENTION AS INCIDENTAL to the recent Balak 
lava Banquet in London, that one of the British Wur Office 
messengers, named Joy, is the bugler who sounded the fatal 
charge 21 yeurs ago. 

Smart: 





European Miscellanies. 








elementary schools. 


Tue Frencu Mercanru.z Navy is now composed o 
12,932 veseels, of which 455 are steamers. 
ewploys 9,250 vessels manned by 40),6( 9 sailors, 


committed in England und Wales, who could neither read no 


finally agreed to form a committee. 


A “Winter Cane” has been invented in Paris fo 
gentlemen only. 


hours, 


Roumania, und Austria, are Hebrews. 


lost children in Paris. He says: 


their disappearance daily, Two quarters onght to be wel 


the sausage making machines and the schools of medicine."’ 


cemetery the epitaph on Mrs, Newall’s tombstone: ‘ Twenty 


sweetheart, and forty yeais ul ving wife. 


mitted; and in the metropolis 4,571 persons were apprehended. 


quet in honor of that memorable day. 


A Banvgror a Cnurcu.—A band ef wind and string 
instruments bus been introduced in addition to the organ at the 


‘The Communion 


The band, consisting of four vio- 


and bassoon, was led by Mr. Po litzer. 
Kittep ann Maimep on Brit:su Rattways.—Facts 


the authority of Board of Trade Returns, at a meet ng at the 


it was stated that, on an average, two thousand five bundred 
railway servants are annually maimed, and one thousand killed 
in the United Kingdom. 

A sTRIKING INSTANCE Of the fatal power of drunken- 
ness to accomplish the ruin of a once respectable tamily was 
seen at Denbigh, in Wales, the other day, when John Simon, 
the parish clerk was found dead in his chair in the kitchen. At 


In the house there was no bed nor 


A SPRIES OF MEETING of female artists desirous of 


and sbortcomirgs pointed out, amd advice for avoiding errors 
proffered to the artists. 

Tue Miners oF Nortuvunpervanp, Excranp, have 
hit upon a novel method of attempting to force every collier 
into unionism. They have held a public meeting and resolved 








Northombeiland to refuse to entertain any one as a lodger, until 
| he either shows his clearance card, or shows bis willingness to 
|hecome a member of the Nortuuuberland Miners’ Association 
in a substantial ferm.’ 


Four ok Five Years since, a wealthy old genteman 
jnamed Mitchell, who sut in Varliment for the Lorough of 
| Bridport, was passing along Jermyn street, when be was sud- 
|denly afilicted with a vulgar cowplaint known by the name of 

ghboring dram sbop. fell 
in love witb the barmaid, asd, thonzh she was of a very bumble 
|social position, married her. He did not long survive that in 
teresting event, aod the lawyers are now quarrelling over the 
The case will be 
one of the first to be tried in the new High Court of Justice, 





Or tHe 5,000,000 Jews estimated to be on the face 
of the globe, 120,000 are assigned to America, 46,000 to France, |the county of Middlesex, come forth aud do- your service.” 
360 to Ireland, 25 to Norway. One out of every seven i:habi-| Thereupon Mr. Nelson proceeded, es rendering service for ‘bis 
tants of Poland, and one out of every twenty-five Hambarg, property, to count six horseshoes and sixty-one hob-nails. Upon 


A Paris waiter is wondering what becomes of all the | above very ancient and curious ceremonial terminated, 


An Eprraru Rrircrepo.—The Leek (Staffordshire) tent called the purakite 
Improvement Commissioners have refused to receive into their |OW" Patent called the | » 


An Instance or Covrace.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
has the fellowing: ‘Courage, says Kichter, consists not in 
blindly overlooking danger, but in seeing it and conquering it. 
This description of courage appears to have been displayed in a 
remarkable manner'the other day, by a soldier at Jatog, near 
Simla. In the gun-room of the mountain battery stationed 
there, some seventy leather antmunition boxes were deposited, 
each containing eight loaded shells. From within one of, these 
boxes a slight explosion was heard and smoke was see: to issue. 
lhere were eighteen or twenty men in the room, who the Ser- 
geant 1mmediately ordered out of danger, and, himself uplifung 
the box by the two handles, he jstaggered out with the deadly 
load poised upon bis chest, and deposited it full twenty yards 
away on the middie of the parade ground. As he did so the 
contents gave forth another warning report. On eventual ex- 
amination it was discovered that some of jhe friction-tubes had 
become displaced during battery practice, and had worked 
away under the base of a shell, the weight «f which had ignited 
them when the box was set down. If this story, which is told 
by the “Pioneer,” 18 true, the Sergeant certainly deserves, if not 


Mr. Srurceon, THe GREAT Lonpon preacher, has come} the Victoria Cross, at least some signal reward for his presence 
out strongly against the expulsion of the Bible ‘rom the public of mind and bravery under circumstances of no ordinary peril. 


At the same time, 1t might be as well to devise and adopt some 
precautions with regard to ammunition boxes containing loaded 
f| loaded shells, which would render similar acts of heroism un— 


The coast fishery | necesssry iv future.” 


An Ancient Lonpon Civic Ceremony.—The City 


Gross Icnorance.— Last year the number of persons | Solicitor, Mr. T. J. Nelson, accompanied by Mr. De Jersey, the 


r| Secondary of the City of London, and a gentleman representing 


write was 53 8( 5, of whom 35,479 were males andj!8,326 females. | Mr.W.T, Elliott, late Under-Sheriff of London and Middlesex, re- 

Betts ror St. Pavui’s Caturprat.—A_ meeting 
has been held at the Mansiov House, to consider the desirability ’ 
of furnishing a peal of bells and chimes to old St. Paul's. [t was|servicos to the Crown by t: e Corporation of the City of London,as 


cently have attended before Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart, the 
Queen’s Remembraucer, i» the Court of Exchequer, at the office 
of the Court in Chancery-lane,to perform certain ancient quit rent 


ancient tenants of lauds in the county of Salop, and in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, Westminster. Fr. clamation was made in 


"| the following words: ‘Tenants and occupiers of a piece of waste 


It is a long, hollow tube, and, before the swell | ground called ‘The Moors,’ in the county of Salop, come -forth 
owner goes out on his promenade, it is filled with a chemical) and do your service.” Mr. City Solicitor then gm ee 
preparation which generates heat and keeps the bands warm for | faggot in two with a hatchet, and another with a bill-hook as 


quit-rent service for the above tenure, 


Another proclamation 
was next made thus: 


‘Tenants aud occupiers of a certatn tene- 
ment called ‘The Forge,’ in the parish of St. Clement Danes, in 


his announcing each of the above numbers, he was answered by 
the Queens Remembrancer ‘*Good number!" With =~ -~ 
ecords 


‘The newspapers record] of the quit-rent service for “ ‘The Moors,’ Salop, are fou: d as 


]| far back as 13 Jobn (A.D. 1211); and for * The Forge” as far as 


1); igin of both te is lost 
looked after, especially as their operations are now very active— 19 Henry II, (A.D. 1325); but the origin of both tenures is los 


in antiquity. 

An Enautsu acronavt lately tested a machine of his 
it is 30 feet high and 3 > feet 
wide. As! soon as the sail was fixed over the framework, ana 
the front or windward point of the pirabiie raised, 80 as to 


ove years a dutifal dangbter, three years a chaste and virtuous | allow the wind to touch the machine on its under surface, it was 


instantly converted into a concave form, and showed symptoms 


isi . i i f not more than 
c wT JES AT 1E IN : Me LIS of rising, ‘The wind was blowing at the rate of 1 
ing te Mage og hn scr . ees — two miles an hour, but with this light breeze this aeronaut was 
, , 


showing that last year in the metropolis, there were 1,26 known 
thieves at large; io the London there were 12,612 crimes cum-|to attain lofty elevations. ‘The machine covers an area of 70) 





carried into the air, The idea is to put it to practical utility for 
war purposes, engineering, and signalling, where it 1s necessary 


superficial feet, and its entire weight is 0) pounds, Tbe inver- 


¥ ; Tri ; i be used succesefally in any wind, ranging 
Tue Friern or Novemwer.—Friday being the 5th of | tot asserts that it can be used . 

“ “ . nd an altitude of from 
November (Guy Fawkes-day,) according to ancient custom, the between four and forty miles an hour, and an a san 
vaults «f the London Houses of Parliament were searched, 
In celebration of the Battle of Inkerman, which was fought on Ta eich a , . “ge 

; , or Liverpool, just issued, gives, as the Head Constable says, ‘'n 
on Friday, twenty one years age, the House! old Troops were af caper ae - ait tellin alinae 
paraded at noon; and in the evening the officers gave a ban- dark record of crime.” The total number of indictable offences 


400 to 1,000 feet can be a tained. 
Crime ww Liverroot.—The annual Police Report 


committed in the borongh during the year, and known to the 
police, is 4,723, against 4,656 in 1874, ani *,833 in 1*73 ; but, 
comparing the number with the fizures for 1865, there is a 
marked decrease, especially in the class of crimes sgainst pro- 
perty. It isin offences against the person that an increase is 
found, these amounting during the year to: 5/, against 246 in 
18 6. There is also a very black record in reapect of drauken- 
ne 8, the number of cases being 21,6 4, or an increase of 1,: 64, 
Assanits on the police seem to be largely on the increase, there 
having been of these cases during the year, over a thousand, or 
205 in excess of those reported last year, 


An Eccenrnic Bur very benevolent gentleman nan ed 
Humphrey Nichols, has just died in Manchester, aged 87 years, 
When be was nine years old, his father bought for bim the 
clerkship of the Manchester Collegiate Church. Those were 
days when fees and tips were not only many but heavy, and 
some idea of the value of such a berth may be gai ed from the 
fact, that Humphrey's father paid £1,4).) for that appointment. 
Till he was 21 years old, Mr. Nichols discbarged the duty by 
deputy, but after be came of age he ‘clerked” for himself. He 
was very penurious all through life, but within the past five 
years he astonished the locality, by large contributions to some 
of the leading charities, and at is estimated that he has thus 
given away £87,(0) iu local benefactione, 


Tue Lonvon pubic rumrs, many of vhich are in the 
close vicinity of churchyards, used to be famons for the cool, 
bright, and sparsling element which they distributed. Bat 
medical observations during the prevalence of the cholera 
epidemic, and improved chemical knowledge, led to the shut- 
ting up of these ancient sources of water supply. It woald ap- 
pear, however, either that the precantions thus taken were not 
universal, or that the padlocks have in ma: y cases beep removed, 
and the City Medical Officer of Health bas just brought the mat- 
ter before the Commissioners of Sewers, in a report in which be 
states that there are only four pure water pumps in the city, and 
that the whole of the weters in the remainder are so loaded wi h 
organic matter, as to be éntirely unfit for domestic consumption. 


A Sixeutar Borrar Costom haa lately been followe i 
in Ireland. It appears that every number of the King-Harman 
family is buried by torcblight, and the faneral of Hon. L. H, 
King-darman has just taken place in accordance with the pecu. 
liar custom, The family mansi n is three miles from Boyle, 
and all the space was crowded from end toend, A long cun- 
tinuous line of curriages fol!owed the hearse from the honse, and 
the thousands of tena.ts and laborers of the estite, wearing 
scarfs and batbands and bearing torches, took part in the pro- 
cession. ‘he interment took place inthe family vault in Boyle 
Church. : 
Proresson Tynpatt, who astonished many orthodox 
thinkers by bis address at Belfast two years ago, has an article 
in the “Fortnightly” on ‘*Materialism,’’ which brings ont his 
opinions with even sharper distizctn2es than did the ad ‘ress 
before the British Association, Lt is calculated to cause a great 
, Stir in the religions and scientifis world, 
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The Outside Dog in the Fight. 





You may sing of your dog, your bottom dog, 
Or of any dog that you please; 

I go for the dog, the nice old dog, 
That knowingly takes his case, 

And wagging his tail outside the ring, 
Keeping always Ais bone in sight, 

Cares not a pin in his sound old bead, 
For either dog in the fight. 

Not his is the bone they are fighting for, 
And why should my dog sail in, 

With nothing to gain but a certain chance 
To lose his owm precious skin. 

There may be a few perhaps who fail 
To see it quite in this light. 

But when the fur flies I had rather be 
The outside dog in the ight. 


I know there are dogs—injulicious dogs— 
That think it is quite the thing 
To take the part of one of the dogs, 
And go yelping into the ring. 
But I care not a pin what all may say 
In regard to the wreng or the right, 
My money goes, as well as my song, 
For the dog that keeps out of the Oght. 


THE MANIAC MINER. 


“Won't you take me down with you to- 
day, please!” 

“Take you down?” 

Bruce Malcolm looked at the delicate 
figure, sweet face,and dainty garmenta of 
the girl who had addressed him, in aston- 
ishment, and then at his muscular frame, 
clad in a coarse, red flannel shirt, heavy 
pants, and long, thick, solid boots. Tho 
contrast almost made him smile. A single 
grasp of his iron hand would have crushed 
her as easily as a butterfly; and the one 
who descended the deep shaft, braved the 
fire-damps, and threaded the intricate un- 
derground passages of the mine, must have 
both nerve and sinew, and great power of 
endurance. It was the work of daring men, 
not shrinking girlhood. 

Bruce Malcolm was a gentleman, as well 
by nature as education. The position he 
held as superintendent was a responsible 
one. The safety of all depended upon his 
care and forethought, and he had never 
yet permitted any to thrust themselves into 
danger. How, then, could he do so by the 
girl whose father had placed her under his 
especial charge while he was absent upon 
a brief voyage of exploration up the coast. 

“Certainly, Mr. Maleolm, Take me down; 
I want togo so very, very much. I have 
heard so often of the wonders—have seen 
so many of the specimens that have been 
brought up, I am determined to examine 
for myself.” 

“I would be happy to gratify your wish, 
Miss Whiting, but you do not realize the 
danger; and how could I meet your father 
ifanything should happen to his mother- 
less child?” 

“Oh! there can be no great danger. Do 
you not go and return safely every day?” 

“Yes, Ihave done so; but who can tell 
when I may make my last trip? I beg of 
you, Miss Blanche, to postpone this visit 
until your father’s return. With his con- 
sont, I will gratify you.” 

“But he will not be back for some days, 
then he will bein a hurry to get home. My 
summer vacation is almost ended, and I 
shall soon have to return to the contine- 
ment of school, and how the girls will 
laugh if I go back without having seen any- 
thing of mining operations. Do, Mr. Mal- 
colm, take me with you. You cannot ima- 
gine what a great favor it will be.” 

He stool with folded arms, with his eyes 
intently fixed upon her face, budding into 
rare beauty—the soft, waving, gold-brown 
hair; the liquid, hazel eyes; and the lips 
like a half-blown carnation freshly dipped 
in dew—but his thoughts were elsewhere. 
The image of the girl was indelibly photo- 
graphing itself upon!’s heart without any 
knowledge on his pa: |; but his mind was 
hastily running over the danger of the des- 
cent of the shaft and drift; was calculating, 
as he had never done before, the chances 
of idents, of pr ture explosi of 
blasta, the unexpected falling of rocks, the 
gathering of various gases, and the thous- 
and and one other things that render the 
life of a miner perilous under the best cir- 
cumstances. 

But his constant attention and skill had 
guarded against most of these things—had 
robbed them of their terrors—and he wa- 
vered as he looked upon the beautiful and 

















pleading face upturned to his own; and 
still more so when the soft hand was laid 
gently on his arm, and the sweet voice 
asked again, “Will you not take me, please, 
Mr. Malcom?” 

“I do not know how to answer,” he re- 
plied, shaking his head doubtfully. 

“What is there to fear with you?” 

That direct appeal to his manhood settled 
the question. How could he refuse when 
she trusted so implicitly to his strength 
and courage? It was flattering to his pride, 
and Bruce Malcolm was particularly sensi- 
tive to such things. He was an oak that 
would lovingly accept the twining depend- 
ence of the ivy, and glory in the might of 
his arms to defend. 

“Yes,” he said, with his honest, manly 
face gleaming with satisfaction—“yes, Miss 
Blanche, you may go with me; and while 
I am seeing that everything is in order for 
our descent, yougo and prepare yourself. 
You will have no difficulty in procuring 
suitable attire from some of the women; 
and please to remember it is rough work, 
and not a holiday picnic, we are going on.” 

He turned away from the house to the 
main shaft, and examined the windlass, the 
rope, to see thatit was not frayed, the iron 
upon the bucket with great minuteness— 
made the most particular inquiries econcern- 
ing the state of affairs below—what work 
was doing—whether or no the pumping 
engines were steadily doing their work—the 
wind-sails all drawing, and if there were 
any blasts charged. 

“Then you think there is not the slightest 
possible danger?” he suid to the man that 
was next to him in authority. 

“Not the slightest, sir. The mine was 
never as safe since I came in it.” 

“Why I want particularly to know is 
that our young lady is determined to visit 
ft, and I have foolishly consented to take 


“She will be as safe asin her own fa- 
ther’s house. But Iwill go below and see 
that all is all right.” 

“Do so. By the way, how is Rob? Is he 
any better?” 

“No, sir; and Imuch doubt if he will 
ever be. But he is as comfortable as could 
be expected.” 

“Poor fellow! It is hard forso young and 
strong aman tobe bereft of his reason. 
You keep him well watched?” 

“Constantly, sir. There is not the slight- 
est chance for him to escape. Buthe has 
been much more quiet for the last twenty- 
four hours. The fever has left him, and he 
is very weak.” 

The man stepped into the bucket, and 

began slowly lowering himself, Malcolm 
watching to see that the check upon the 
motion of the windlass operated with per- 
fect power—that its progress could be 
stopped with certainty at any instant. Up- 
on this, more than any other thing, their 
safety depended; and, having satisfied 
himself that all was right, he retraced his 
steps. 
Blanche Whiting was waiting anxiously 
for him; but he scarcely recognized the 
figure standing at the door, she looked so 
girlish. All of fashionable attire had been 
exchanged for the coarse skirts, and jacket, 
and straw hat usually worn by the miners’ 
children. Her golden-brown, waywardly- 
eurling hair had been plaited, and was 
coiled around her head, giving a clear view 
of the beautiful contour of her face,flushed 
with expectation, and large eyes lighted 
with happiness. 

“Are you ready, Mr. Malcolm?” 

From that moment, as she flashed upon 
him, dazzling in her loveliness, Bruce Mal- 
colm felt that all his future peace of mind 
lay in her keeping, and his fate hung upon 
a single word from her lips. 

“Yes, Miss Blanche.” 

He led the way more like one in a maze 
than gifted with a strong mind to the shaft. 
The bucket had been recled up, and was 
waiting. He liftedthe girl in; instructed 
her how tostand and hold; warned her 
not tolook down; took his place beside 
her, and they began the descent. 

The shaft was deep—fully two hundred 
feet from the surface to the bottom—nar- 
row, and cut through the solid rock; and 
now and then as they touched some pro- 





jecting point, and were whirled around, 
the girl clung convulsively tohbim, and he 


THE ALBION. 











saw that her lips were trembling and face 
bloodless. 

But slowly, very slowly, they continued 
their course. Alllight was shut out ex- 
cept that which filtered in from above—a 
iittle patch of bluesky and sunshine scarce- 
iy larger than her hand; and Blanche 
Whiting beganto bitterly repent her wish. 

“There isno real danger,” Malcolm re- 
plied. “We are already half-way to the 
vottom; will soon be there.” 

His words failed to reassure her. It has 
tried far stronger nerves than hers to be 
thus swinging ir. darkness, suspended by a 
single rope, which, should it part, would 
send them whirling below, to be dashed into 
ashapeless mass upon the ragged rocks at 
the bottom. She began to realize the hor- 
rors of her situation, and begged to go 
back, 

“It’s too late!” he replied sadly. “We 
must gotothe bottom first. Then I will 
signal for some one to draw us up.” 

To guard against carelessness or acci- 
dent, he had permitted noone to man the 
windlass, had taken the check into his own 
hands, and now there was nothing but te 
hold on. But there was no thought of fear 
in his heart. He knew that they were safe, 
and he thanked Heaven for it. Yet, even 
as he was thinking thus, the little of light 
was suddenly shut out. Had a dark cloud 
swept athwart the faceof thesun. He 
glanced upward, and in an instant his rud- 
dy face became as colorless as marble. 

‘There, “leaning over the windlass, was the 
maniac miner, with an axe raised in his 
hand to eut the rope that sustained them, 

With a mighty effort, Malcolm kept back 
the exclamation of horror that was forced 
io his lips, and eased away the check so as 
to descend more rapidly. In that was his 
only hope. They were yet seventy feet 
from the bottom; a single blow of the wea- 
pon held by the madman would send them 
crashing down; the bucket would be crush- 
ed like anegg-shell, and they—he dared 
not think! He tried to shout, but in vain; 
never wastongue more paralyzed. But it 
was not for himself he feared. He had no 
thought of his own life. Brain and heart 
and muscle were all working for the beau- 
tiful girl, and with more than lightning 
rapidity faney pictured her bloody and 
mangled form. Yet still he was cool to 
act; had not entirely lost his self-command; 
would be ready to take advantage of the 
slightest turn in their favor. 

With as much rapidity as he dared, he 
permitted the bucket to descend. Too 
much speed would hasten the very fate he 
stood in dread of. With one arm he sus- 
tained tne weight of the shrinking girl— 
with the other held the revolutions of the 
windlass in check. He dared not look at 
the face of Blanche; but he fervently 
thanked heaven that she knew nothing of 
their terrible danger—could not see his 
own. If she must die, she was, at least, 
spared the premonition—the terrible, lin- 
gering anguish that was worsethan death 
itself. 

He turned his eyes aloft. There stood 
the insane man who had been the giant of 
the mines—whose strength was equal to 
half a dozen others—stood with his brawny 
breast heaving like a blacksmith’s bellows 
—the muscles of his arms, that had been 
wont tomake playthings of the heaviest 
sledges, standing out from the shrunken 
flesh like knotted whipcords. A wild, fierce 
light was burning in his eyes, and froth 
was blown from his unshorn lips as he 
muttered threats. A qui+t, tender-hearted 
man—one afraid of his own immense pow 
er when himself, but now the slave of the 
fiends of fever andthe demons of insanity 
—a raging, mindlesa brute, whose only 
instinct was to kill! 

By the marks upon the wall Malcolm 
knew the progress of their descent. There 
was fifty feet remaining, and he began to 
breathe more freely. The millstone was 
beginning to be lifted from his heart. In 
a few minutes more he would laugh at the 
power of the madman. 

“Forty feet,” he murmured to himself as 
they flew past the figures cut in the rock. 
“Thirty feet only, thank heaven!” 

The mental words had hardly been 
formed before they were suddenly changed 
—changed in an instant to the utterings of 


1 black despair. 











He saw the axe raised~ 
saw it descend—felt the shivering of the 
rope, and then they were hurled down— 
down into darkness! With the tenacity of 
death he clung to the little cord that served 
the purpose of a check, as if that would 
sustain the double weight. As well might 
he have hoped to hold a leviathan with the 
thread a child uses to draw minnows from 
the shallows by the wayside; as well an- 
chor the storm-tossed ship with a strand 
of the spider’s spinning. 

The bucket had gone crashing to the 
bottom, and was shivered into a thousand 
splinters. The rope had fcr a moment 
coiled its great length about him, like some 
huge serpent, and almost dragged him 
down with it. The half-fainting girl was 
clinging, a dead weight, around his neck. 
They were suspended, as by a single hair, 
a score and a-half feet above relentless 
doom. 

It was as desperate a situation as a man 
could be placed in, even if alone; but with 
afar dearer life depending upon him, it 
was more than terrible. Had the check- 
rope been any size, he might have slid 
down; but it was so small that it cut his 
hand—he could use but one, for he dared 
not remove the other from around the 
form of the girl—and the blood began to 
trickle down upon his face. 

“Miss Whiting—Blanche!” ke whispered, 
in a hoarse and strained voice; “can you 
sustain yourself? If you can, I think I 
can yet save you!” 

No answer came from the rigid lips; 
there was no intelligence in the staring eyes; 
her head drooped heavily upon his shoul- 
der, and her form was limp and nerve 
less. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, shaken to the 
very centre of his being. “My God! she 
is already dead; and—and I—I—have 
killed her!” 

A hundred times more quickly than the 
telling all this had passed. The slender 
cord was untwisting, and the strands were 
parting. Bruce Malcolm braced himself 
for the last desperate effort. With hands 
and feet he was determined to strike the 
sides of the shaft, and break the force of 
the fall as much as possible. A swift 
prayer passed his lips,then the frail rope 
snapped; and swifter than a rocket’s flight 
he speddown. There was no time to cry 
for merecy—none, scarcely, for thought. 
He wound his arms still more closely around 
his dear burden—raised her as high as pos. 
sible, so as to receive the full force of the 
blow himself. He knewit was like throw- 
ing himself under a_ lightning-speeding 
train of cars for the sake of another—knew 
that he would be crushedinto a formless 
mass; but she would have a chance of es- 
cape, and he shrunk not from it. 

There was a dull, hsavy crash, and then 
all was silence. Two human beings—a 
strong man anda delicate girl—had falten 
thirty feet upon rocks as hard as iron, 
and lay there in the darkness, unheeding 
the anxious faces that had gathered round 
them in the torches’ glare—red-shirted, toil- 
blackened men, with tearful eyes and con- 
vulsively-working lips; unheeding that they 
were tenderly carried to another shaft and 
transported tothe surface of the earth-- 
unheeding the physician that was instantly 
summoned—the gentleness of woman's 
care, and even the savage how! of the in- 
gane man who had been the’ cause of all, 
as he; was secured, deprived of his fearful 
weapon, and taken back to the bed from 
which he had escaped, never to leave it 
again, save forthe coffin and the shroud. 

But he had made adesperate effort to 
take life (if, indeed he knew what he was 
doing); and in one case, at least, was nearly 
successful. By the self-sacrifice of Mal- 
colm, the girl had escaped with little in- 
jury. His strong arms had upheld her to 
the very last—had himself received the full 
force of the terrible fall; and even when 
he could sustain her no mere his body had 
been her shield, and the rough, but warm- 
hearted miners had found her pillowed up- 
on his manly breast. They had gathered 
to give her a joyous welcome, and proudly 
show the result of their labors, and had 
found two almost corpses. 

In fa short time, Blanche Whiting had 
recovered from her terrible fright; and 



































save for her sympathy for, and gratitude 
to, her preserver, was well again. She sat 
daily and nightly by the bed where he lay 
with a broken arm and leg, and badly 
bruised form, and when her father talked 
of leaving would not listen to him. The 
soul of the woman had outgrown that of 
the girlish form—for from gratitude to 
love is but one short step. She had proved 
the strength, the devotion, the more than 
human self-abnegation of Bruce Malcolm; 
and she clung to him, despite of all ob- 


stacles. aie 
The current was drifting far too strong 


for her father to have opposed it, had he 
attempted so to do, which he wisely did not; 
and a few days later, Malcolm and Blanche 
descended the shaft, andthe miners drank 
his health and that of his bonny bride, tell- 
ing, when they had departed, to the new 
workmen, the fearful story of the maniac 
miner. 





THE RUSSIAN SABLE, 


The most fashionable and costly of all 
fursisthe Russian sable—the skin of the 
Mustela zibellina, which is about three or 
four times as large as the common weasel, 
to which family it belongs. A choice skin 
of the sea-otteror the black fox may com- 
mand a higher price than one of the Rus- 
sian sable, but the cost of the latter will be 
relatively greater on account of its smaller 
size. The fur of the Russian sable is 
drown in Summer, with some gray spots on 
the head, and may be distinguished from 
allother fursby the hairs turning and ly- 
ing equally well in any direction. In Win- 
ter, when the animalis usually taken, the 
color of the fur isa beautiful black. The 
darkest skins are the most valuable, In 
its natural condition, the fur has a bloomy 
appearance; but dyed sables generally 
lose their gloss, and the hairs become 
twisted or crisped. Sometimes the skins 
are blackened by being smoked, but the 
deception is exposed by the smell and the 
crisped hairs, A dyed or smoked fur may 
be detected by rubbing it with a moist 
linen cloth, which will then become black- 
ened. It is said, however, that the Chinese 
dye the sables, and give them a permanent 
color without destroying the gloss; in this 
ease the fraud may be detected by the 
crisped hairs. The best skins are obtained 
in Yakutsk, Kamtchatka, and Russian Lap- 
land. Only about 25,000 are annually 
tuken, and these command extraordinary 
prices, the average price of a raw skin 
being about $25, while a choice “crown” 
Russian sable will sell for $200. But few 
ofthese furs reach the English or Ameri- 
ean market. The chief demand isin Rus- 
sia, where the use of the sable is monopo- 
lized by the imperial family and the nobili- 
ty, by whom it is chiefly used for lining 
for civie robes, coats, &c., and for ladies’ 
sets. 





THE WONDERS OF A FLEA, 


When a fleais madeto appear as large as 
an elephant, we can see all the wonderful 
parts ofits formation, and are astonished 
tofind that it has a coat of armor much 
more complete than ever warrior wore, and 
composed of strong polished plates, fitted 
over each other, each plate covered like a 
tortoise shell, and where they meet hun- 
dreds of strong quills project, like those on 
the back of a porcupine and hedge-hog. 
There isthe arched neck, the bright eye, 
the transparent cases, the piercers to pune- 
ture the skin, a sucker to draw away the 
blood, six long-jointed legs, four of which 
are folded on the breast, all ready at any 
moment tobe thrown out with tremendous 
force for that jump which bothers one 
when they want tocatch him, and at the 
end of each leg hooked claws to enable him 
to cling to whatever he alights upon. A 
fleacan jump a hundred times its own 
length, which is the same as if a man 
jumped six hundred feet; and he can 
draw a load two hundred times his own 
weight. 





The Lake Superior mines since 1856 have 
yielded nearly 7,000,000 tons of iron. 





The Greek journals announce the death 
of Mrs. Black, Byron’s “Maid of Athens.” 





L 


She was seventy-six yours of age. 


— 





Closing Days. 

The plashing breakers on the beach seem tu the 
listening ear 

To wail a soft sweet plalutive dirge for the de- 
parting year; 

The yellow leaves, whirl’d o’er the path by the 
sharp Autumn breeze, 

In eddying clouds are falling fast from all the 
rustling trees. 


The frost-beads sparkle on the grass, bright in the 
chilly dawn; 

Phe mateless thrush his lonely meal seeks on the 
rectory lawn; 

The laurustinus ’gins to show her white and ro- 
seate flowers— 

Sure token that have fled at last the Sumnyer's 
golden hours. 


Black berries oa the privet hang, the ash shows 
clusters red, 

Crown'd with a scarlet diadem King Oak's ma- 
jestic head; 

The elms are orange, the queen beech is robed 
in russet brown, 

And from the graceful pendent birch dun leaves 
come showering down. 


Close in the furze the linnet lies, the lark’s 
shrill voice is mute, 

No longer from the cherry-Lough the blackbird 
tunes his flute; 

The white-throat and the nightingale to sunnier 
climes have flown, 

And on the berried holly-bongh the redbreast 
sings alone. 


Ah, sweet and solemn are the days that mark 
the dying year, 

Waking, like music, in the heart some slumber- 
ing memories dear— 

Of times gone by, of friends long dead, of h- ppy 
fleeting hours, 

When our fond youth was one long dream of 
love and joy and flowers. 

Belgravia. 





A RUSE OF WAR. 


“You'd better make up your mind to do 
it, Frank. I give you my word for it, you'll 
find ‘Laurelton’ not a bad place, and the 
girls are—well, there are no finer girls than 
my granddaughters.” 

Old Judge Ransom looked earnestly over 
his gold rimmed glasses at Frank Hazel- 
ton’s handsome, indifferent face. 

“You certainly are very good, judge, to 
press upon me such a friendly invitation to 
visit ‘Laurelton, and under any other cir- 
cumstance than those we have discussed, 
I would be delighted toaecept. As it is—I 
confess I haven't the cheek to go down to 
your place, see my pretty cousins, be enter- 
tained by aunt Sara and all the while feel 
thatmy object, and your object,is to se- 
lect me a wife from among the young 
ladies.” 

“That's the sheerest nonsense, boy. 
Why on earth shouldn’t you marry one of 
your cousins, and thereby secure ‘Laurel- 
ton’in the family? Somebody ‘ll get the 
fine old place with one of my girls—why 
shouldn’t it as well be vou ?” 

“I suppose you call yours a very sensible 
view of the case, Judge Ransom. Bat, 
how can a fellow expect to curb and har- 


ness his fancy and affection to suit— 
even with ‘Laurelton’ thrown in the bar- 
gain ?” 


“Who's talking of fancies and affection? 
Ionly ask you to run down to the home- 
stead forthe holidaysand get acquainted 
with the girls; then, if you fall in love with 
one of them, well and good. There’s not 
much danger but that they’ll take to vou, 
Frank. You're a fine fellow, and your 
five years’ absence at the German uni- 
versities add very greatly 
larity.” 

“Thank you, judge. 
to be grateful, and 
ing in 
cousins,” 


to your popu- 


Surely I ought 
oblige you by fall- 
love with one of my charming 


“Then we'll consider it settled, shall we? 
The Thursday before Christmas.” 





“I guess we'll manage it between us, 
Sara, Frank’s agreed to come, and, what’s 
more, has half-promised to fall in love with 
one of the girls.” 

Judge Ransom sat reading his village pa- 
per beside the cheery open grate; and fat, 
motherly Mrs. Ransom sat in her eapacious 
ehair, busily darning socks. 

“Promised to fallin love with one of the 
Ifenry, the idea! Who ever heard 
of sucha thing? You never went and told 
him you wanted him to marry one of them?” 

“Of course I did. There’s nothing like 
being open and above-board. I like 
young Hazel, 


girls! 


and told him so; and told 











him he was welcome toone of my grand- 
daughters, and ‘Laurelton’ in the bargain.” 

“Well, Henry Ransom, I never would 
have believed you were such a—a fool! 
Don’t you know you've ruined our little 
arrangement by going and telling him? 
Why there’s nota man living who'll take a 
fancy to agirl “that is recommended to him! 
Well, if you aren’t a nimshie!” 

“Ican’t see what I've done so dreadful. 
I’m sure you are as anxious to have him in 
the family as I am.” 

“Of course I am—and that is why I hate 
to see ennything spoiled so. My word for 
it, Frank Hazelton is of too noble a na- 
ture to deliberately make love to a girl be- 
cause sheis rich; and, at the same time, I 
know he will take a dislike to ’em simply 
because he knows he is expected to do the 
other thing.” 

“Seems tome I have put my foot in it, 


| Sara, according to your way of thinking 


I am sure I meant well enough.” 

“Oh, Iknow that. Now, if you'll just 
leave it tome, and agree to do just what I 
say, I think it'll end all right, yet. Listen, 
now, and see if a woman can’t beat even a 
judge in love affairs.” 

And he sat and listened, his fine face 
gradually broadening until it was one big 
sinile from eyebrows to chin. 

“If youdon’t deserve a diploma,” he de- 


elared, jubilantly. 
A magnificent December night, with my- 


riads of frostily-twinkling stars above, and 
a snow-bound landscape below them; and 
Frank Hazelton, wrapped in his Astrachan 
overcoat, and his seal-skin cap cozily jam- 
med over his forehead, thought as he was 
driven from the depot to “Laurel” be- 
hind the judge’s fast trotters, and in the 
“Laurel's big double-seated, warmly-cush- 
ioned sleigh, that the lines miyrht fall to a 
fellow in a far less pleasant place than 
that to which he was going; where the 
judge met him at the door, in the broad 
banner of warm yellow light streamiug 
from within. 

“Come rightin, my boy—right in! You're 
as welcome as the first flowers in spring. 
Here’s aunt Sara waiting to kiss you-- 
aren’t you, eh?” 

Frank found himself in warm, motherly 
arms, and, langhing and joking, was es- 
courted to the parlor, where four young 
girls were sitting in apparent ready wel- 
come, 

“What! have I four cousins? judge, 
you've gotthe best of me. I had no idea 
my courage was to be put to such a test.’ 

“Indeed, you needn't think you are so 
blessed asto possess four pretty cousins, 
These are all you need lay claim to—Maud 
and Ida, my two dear granddaughters. 
These other two young ladies are Miss 
Florence and Irma _ Cloudesley — visit- 
ing ‘Laurelton,’ to assist in entertaining 
you.” 

After such an informal introduction, 
the ice was immediately broken; and, bee 
fore the merry little circle broke up that 
night, Frank caught himself internally 
offering congratulations to himself that he 
had come to “Laurelton.” 

“Pretty girls—of course they're pretty, 
allof them,” he soliloquized, mentally as 
he carefully arranged his necktie, one 
bright, merry morning, a month after he 
had come to the farm house. 

“There’s Maud, with her matchless grace 
and her stately dignified manner. She 
should wear a coronet and never feel but 
what the strawberry leaves were honored 
by her acceptance. But not fora thous- 


and ‘Laureltons’ would I spend a life- 
time with her; when an hour exhausts 
all her entertaining and instructive 
ability.” 


“I wonder what aunt Sara and the judge 
would think if they knew of my private 
opinion of Maud and Ida? ‘To be sure 
Ida’s anice, ladylike little thing, and has 
about as much mind of her own as a but- 
terfly. I doubt if she ever really does 
think beyond the arrangement of her pret- 
ty yellow hair, and the fit of those marvel- 
ously tiny slippers of hers. 

From which it will be seen Mr. Frank 
Hazelton had been, very observant, 

“There's the Misses Cloudesley—sensible, 
intelligent girls as I ever saw; only Flor- 
ence will persist in tyrannizing over dear 
little Irma—” 
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Then the dinner-bell abruptly dispelled ~ 
his mental criticisms, and he went down, to 
find them all gone in but Irma Cloudesley, 
who, witha suspiciously tearful face, stood 
before the mirror, She started, half-guilt- 
ily, as he entered, 

“Oh, Ithought you had gonein. You're 
late, Mr. Hazelton.” E 

“And so are you. What has kept you?” 

He saw the flush surge over her checks. 

“I—oh—nothing—muceh,” 





“Has Flo been teasing you again?” 

He went close up to her, looking down in 
to her fave. 

“No—nothing at all. 
ner, Mr. Hazelton.” 

She looked really distressed, he saw; 
but the headstrong fellow ‘did not obey 
at all. 

“I'll go, in a moment, Irma. Teli me 
firstif you are angry with me that you 
seem 80 eager to get rid of me? Not only 
now, Irma, but always. You avoid me 
continually.” 

She blushed rosierthan ever and turned 
her face away. 

“No, Irma! you must answer me. 
T offended yout” 

“No, Mr. Hazelton, you have not, Please 
go to dinner. They won't like it, and 
Maud will think—” 

She hesitated, and looked painfully con- 
fused, 

“Irma, I positively will not go to dinner 
until I know what isthe matter with you, 
if Inever eat a mouthful again. What 
will Maud think? What right has my 
cousin tothink anything about what I do?” 

“Oh, Mr, Hazeltoun—you—you are cruel 
toask me. Itwas foolishin me to say a 
word.” 

“Every word you say is very sweet to 
me, little girl, ‘Tell me why you dread 
Maud’s knowing we are here, together? 
Tell me, Irma, or I shall—kiss you!” 

“You know well enough,” she faltered, 
desperately. “You know they all expect 
you will marry Maud, and—” 

Frank laughed, and suddenly caught her 
in both his arms and kissed her, 

“Don’t struggle, Irma—you are my little 
darling, arn’t you? You love me, don't 
yout Because I love you so very dearly, 
Irma! dear little Irma! Maud knows I 
never shall marry her, and I know I shall 
marry you, shan’t I?” 

“Oh, Frank !” She whispered it shyly, 
blissfully, as she looked into his handsome 
face. “You ought not to love me and lose 
‘Laurelton.’ Indeed, indeed, I’m not worth 
so much.” 

“I consider myself the best judge of that, 
Mivs Cloudesley! Perhaps you think, in 
your humility, that you are not more to me 
than ten thousand ‘Laurelton’s,’ ” 

“And I—really—am I, Frank 1” 

He kissed her over and over again. 

“Shall we go to dinner—or, has your ap- 
petite vanished? Mine has, after such nec- 
tar as your kisses.” 

She laughed, then he saw her beautiful 
mouth begin to quiver. 

“Frank—you won’t be angry, will you? 
promise me! it wasn’t my fault, truly, but 
grandma’s,” 

She looked so wistfully at him, and her 
language was so puzzling, that he laughed 
outright. 

“Angry?—never ! 
thing !" 

She leaned her head forward, so he cculd 
not see her face. 

“Iam not Irma Clondesley, but Irma 
Ransom. Sister Flerence and I changed 
identities with Maud and Ida, who are 
really the Misses Cloudesley, So, after all 
Frank, you shall have ‘Laurelton’—if you 
will take it. Will you—with me ?” 

That of course settled it, since Frank 
Was so anxious to have Irma. And, so, 
after all, Aunt Sara’s ruse of war accom- 
plished the desired end, on the unalterable 
principle that she and the rest of us women 
understand, that men are stubborn crea- 
tures, who are sure to do just exactly 
contrary to the way you want them to do. 


Please go into din- 


Have 


Promise you?—any 





The castor bean is cultivated in Kansas, 
and a castor oil factory has been erected 
at Fort Scott. Even the West is not with- 
out this pleasant and exhilarating bever- 








age, 
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Earth and Heaven's Greatest Joy, 


There’s many beautiful things of earth 
To please the mind and eye; 

We sce the glories of the land, 
The grandeur of the sky! 


There’s many a worthy, noble decd, 
Wrought by our fellow men; 

There's many a holy. lasting thought, 
Drops from the author’s pen. 


But the grandest of our efforts here— 
In word, or deed, or song— 

Is the utterance of the noble heart 
That dares to say— ‘I’m wrong!” 


That erring one who long hath strayed, 
And grieved a mothers heart, 
Returning to the fold again 
What joy it doth impart. 


How all the family exult 
To welcome back their boy! ~ 
The neighbors, too, are jubilant— 
Their hearts o’erflow with joy! 


Those who have strayed in error’s path, 
Returuing to the right— 

The humble, frank ackuowledgement— 
Earth has no grander sight! 


F’en angels, in yon Blest Abode, 
The gladsome strains prolong; 

Rejoice o'er every penitent— 
And sing their sweetest song! 








THE COLONEL'S SECOND WIFE. 


“What! her dowrey ten thousand, and 
her age under eighteen! 
dog, Hewett! 
match?” 

“I flatter myself, yes, on the lady’s part, 
at least ;” and the speaker, a tall, rather 
handsome man dtew himself up supercili- 
ously; “though, in fact, it is a family ar- 
rangement.” 

“Tow is that ?” 

“Why, you see, Colonel Harding was my 
father, General Hewett’s greatest chum. 
When dying, he left me and my fature to 
the former's guardianship; a trust he saw no 
better nor more friendly way of carrying 
out than by an engayement between my- 
self and his daughter Kate—the sole in- 
heritor of a rich aunt’s wealth.” 

“Some people fall into pleasant places, 
certainly. When isit to be?’ 

“Ina month, I fancy, since the Colonel 
has been such a dotard as to take home 
asecond wife, he would rather have his 
daughter's room than her company.” 

“Possibly. Duced pretty woman Mrs. 
Harding—eh ? Very sparkling,  self- 
willed, and fast, I'm sure, will want a 
tight curb, but will pull hard. I imagine 
the Colonel will have his hands full, and 
need to keep his eyes own. They have been 
married a year, and w'thin the last month 
I have noted he is preoceupied, while two 
wrinkles have appeard on his forehead. 
When will these old fellows,’’ laughed his 
friend, “take the lessons Pope has so graphi- 
eally read us—December must not wed 
May? Ta, ta! Remember I’m booked for 
the Benedict ceremony.” 

The two gentlemen between whom the 
above conversation passed on the steps of a 
West End club now parted—the one ad- 
dressed as Hewett, known among his less 
familiars as Captain Hewett, proceeding to 
go by train to Colonel Harding’s villa, at 

Richmond. 

Arriving there, in due course, he was 
speedily introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Iard- 
ing; after exchanging greetings with 
whom, he was summoned to see the Colonel 
in the library. ‘The ladies were surprised 
at the haste displayed, and could not re- 
frain from remarking on the subject. 

“Whatever is that for?’ Kate remarked, 
when the oflicer had gone. 

“To sign your marriage-settlement,’’ 
smiled Mrs. Harding. 

“Nonsense ! 





You are a lucky 
Of course it’s a love- 


By the way, mamma, do 
you not think papa has lookel altered 
lately ?”” 

“For many days I have seen it, Kate. I 
fear something is wrong.” 

“Then I fancy he might confide it to you 
instead of the Captain.” 

“True!” Mra. Harding’s lips percepti- 
bly contracted; then she added—“Kate, I 

















her mission, when the other’s entire man- 
ner changed. Her expression became 
grave, perplexed. She cast aside her 
work and leaned her head upon her hand. 

“Can my husband possibly suspect ?”’ 
she murmured. “There is a change in 
him! Kate sees it, too! Then there must 
beacause! Can he have found us out? 
If so, everything is ruined—ruined!” She 
paused; then added—“I must be certain— 
I will!” 

Hurriedly throwing a shawl of Kate’s 
that had laid on a sofa near, about her, she 
passed throught the open glass doors into 
the flower-garden. 

Going to the side of the villa cautiously 
she crept through a shrubbery of lilacs 
and syringas, until she came within sight 
and hearing of the two in the library, the 
window of which was open. 

Charles Hewett was leaning back in a 
chair; the Colonel, a handsome, elderly, 
military-looking man, sat by the table, 
his brows contracted, his features expresive 
of pain and anger blended. He had evi- 
dently been speaking vehemently, and ex- 
claimed, as the listener came within range 
—*“I wouldn’t have believed it of her! 
Of all women, I would have staked my life 
on the fidelity of Constance! When you 
hinted that you had seen a fellow suspi- 
ciously lounging about the villa, I thought 
nothing about it; but Jackson, the under- 
gardener, declares that it is true.” 

The listener became livid with rage. 
Her suspicions were well founded. 

“What do you intend doing?” 
Captain Hewett. 

“That is my perplexity. To accuse her 
on the word of an under-gardener seems 
preposterous; and the Colonel 
drummed the table with his tingers. 

“Something must be done,” he said, “or 
I shall gomad. Il¢an’t support this terri- 
ble suspicion, for—I don’t mind confessing 
it to you, George, who so soon will be my 
son—I love Constance devotedly. What 
was that? Why, the window is open. 
Shut it; we want no eavesdroppers.” 

Captain Hewett complied, but, before 
closing it, leaned forth and looked around. 
The Colonel's wife had flown. 

“If my fine lady would only commit her- 
self,” he thought, “Kate will inherit the 
Colonel’s wealth. It is nothing,” he said 
aloud, resuming his seat. 

Trembling at her narrow escape, Mrs. 
Harding hastened from the shrubbery. 
Just as she emerged, she ran violently 
againsf a man. 

“Robert! ‘Tell me, what are you doing 
here ?”” 

“Ten thousand pardons! I thought—” 

“Never mind what you thought. Why 
are you here? Quick, go to the side door. 
If in five minutes I eall you, come—if not, 
go away.” 

He raised her hand to his lips. 

“How good you are!” he said. “I only 
eame to say Ihave prepared everything for 
our flight on Friday.” 

“Tush !” she answered, as she fled from 
him. 

Five minutes after, the side door opened, 
a white hand beckoned, and soon the 
stranger was again seated, with locked 
doors, in Mrs. Hirding’s boudoir. 

The next day, by no means to the 
surprise of his wife, the Colonel announced 
that business would take him to Lon- 
don in the evening, and detain him until 
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asked 


uneasily 


| late. 


Mrs. Harding expressed her sorrow at 
his departure, anl begged him to hasten 
back. Nevertheless, when she was alone, 
she lighted the lamp in her boudoir, then 
retired toa spare bel-chamber just above, 
from the window of which she watched. 
An hour anda half pxssed eventless, then 
a man’s shadow flitted among the trees. 


“It is the Captain,” thought Mrs. 


| Harding. “He has selected his proper 
|sphere. (The Colonel was too 


noble 
for it. Well, each shull have a suitable 
reward. 

She waited. So did the Captain. Fin- 
ally, the latter, perhaps, imagining while 


forgot to tell my maid about the trimmings | po watched outside the bird he would 


for my dress next Friday, 
mind doing so ?” 


Would you 


| Rising, the young girl readily went on | 


detect was enjoying himself within, 
cautiously drew near, and peered into the 
window, 





‘fhe temptation was irresistible. Mrs. 
Harding noiselessly opened the lattice, 
took up a pitcher of water standing near, 
and flung out the contents. 

There was a muttered curse; but the 
lattice was closed, and the ladie’s merry 
burst of laughter smothered in her hand- 
kerchief. 

When, ten minutes after, Captain Hew- 
ett looked at the drawing-room window 
from adistance, as he, unobserved, quitted 
the grounds, he beheld Mrs. Harding and 
his future bride reading and working, ac- 
cording to thei habit. 

“It must have been a confounded house- 
maid,’ he growled. “She couldn’t have 
seen me.” 

He passed on towards a break in the 
boundary hedge, by which he quitted the 
place and reached the main road. 

Had he been a quarter of an hour later, 
he would surely have encountered a gen- 
tleman using the same means to enter it. 
Quickly but cautiously, he made his way 
toa half-decayed elm-tree, at the foot of 
which grew ferns and burdock. Slipping 
his hand beneath these, he drew out a pa- 
per, on which, by the aid of a wax taper he 
lighted, and read: “Dearesr—At eight on 
Friday. The Colonel will be absent. All 
is prepared.” 

Pressing the fragment passionately to 
his lips, the man placed a reply in the 
same place, then withdrew. 

It was on the morning of the eventful 
Friday that Colonel Harding entered 
Captain Hewett’s apartments at Rich- 
mond, 

“George!” he exclaimed, “no man was ever 
in greater perplexity than I. For the last 
month I have been engaged to the Dun- 
derbnils to dinner to-day. This morning 
Constance declares — looking well and 
hearty—herself too ill to attend, but urges 
me to go.” 

“Tl tell you what, Colonel. If you re- 
fuse, you may only raise het suspicions. 
You had better, the efore, go and Dll 
watch for you. Perhaps this time some- 
thing may be discovered.” 

“I was thinking,” began the Colonel, 
doubtfully, “whether it would not be 
best to ask Constance right down the 
turth ?”’ 

“Absurd! Ifa woman will stoop to de- 
ceive a husband, she will not hesitate at a 
falsehood.” 

“That is true. 
as you say.” 

The Colonel went to the dinner, and the 
gentlemen had long b-en left to their wine, 
when a footman whisp:red to the officer he 
was wanted. Making an excuse, he 
withdrew, and found the Captain in the 
hall. 

“Come home,” said the latter “I must 
speak to you at once.” 

The Colonel, growing pale, followed him 
into the road. 

“What is it ?”’ 

“Bear it like a man Colonel,” returned 
the other. “Your wie is unworthy your 
affection; she has fled with her lover. I 
saw them. They are now in the train go- 
ing to London. 

“Oh, Constance—Constance!” he groan- 
ed, “why have you brought this disgrace 
upon me ?” 

And he grasped the hedge, to save him- 
self from falling. Recovering himself, his 
mood changed. 

“George!” he excliimed, fiercely. “Come 
we will follow them. ‘The villian shill 
unswer for the wrong le has done me; but 
tell me all about it.” 

The Captain stated a cab had passed 
him on the row] to the villa. In it he had 
recognized a strange gentleman and Mrs. 
Harding. Jie pursued, but only reached 
the railway station in time to see them 
leap into a first-class carriage as the train 
moved off. 

The true statement was this: Captain 
Hewett had seen a cab waiting near the 
villa, Concealing himself, he had_per- 
ceived a gentleman, escorting « lady thick- 
ly veiled and cloakel, come through the 
break in the hedge, hurriedly cross the in- 
tervening field, enter the cab, and drive of, 


Well, George, let it be 





after giving the direction, “The railway 
station—for London,”’ 





Had he put his hand out, ne could nave 
stayed them. But that was not his plan. 
Let her go beyond recall and forgiveness, 
that was what he thought. 

Hurrying strait to his dressing-room, 
the Colonel, secured his pistols. 

“I have never used them against a 
fellow-being before,” he exclaimed, very 
stern and determined, “but a bullet shall 
reach his heart or mine. One shall not 
leave the field,” 

“Why, goodness gracious, my love, how 
early you are back! 1 hope nothing 
is wrong!” exclaimed a pleasant voice. 

Both gentlemen swung round on their 
heel, with an ejaculation of surprise, for 
there, in the doorway, looking charming in 
her evening dress, was Mrs. Harding. 

“You here, Constance!” 

“Here ! Why, where should 
dear ?” 

The Colonel looked at the Captain, and 
vice versa. 

“Whatever is the matter?” 


I be, 


asked the 


lady; ‘and—gracious, Edmund, love !— 
what are you going to do with those 
pistols ?”” 


“I—I was going;” blurted out the Col- 
onel, half angrily, ‘to take with them the 
life of your lover, Constance !” 

“My lover! Surely, darling, you never 
contemplated suicide !’’ 

“Suicide! Constance, can you look me 
in the face and say you have no other one 
than I?” 

“Yes—there, sir! But can you look in 
mine, and say you ever were crucl enough 
to suspect me of such a sin?” 

The Colonel droppe. instantly, 

“You have!” she went, on. 
what grounds ?” 

“That of a man ha.:ag been seen to en- 
ter your room, admitted by you, :nd—in—- 
in—your supposed flig..t this night in a cab 
with him.” 

Mrs. Harding burst into a 
laughter. 

“Why, Edmund, that was Kate's lover!” 
she cried. 

“Kate’s!” both gentlemen repeated. 

“No less. 


“Pray, on 


peal of 


Do not blame the poor girl, 
for you yourself have driven her to this 
Hewett to pardon 
ity speaking out,’ said the lady, with a 
malicious twinkle in her eye: ‘Because you 
loved his father, you ordered your daugh- 
ter to accept the General’s son. She—her 
heart secretly bestuwed elsewhere—said 
‘Nuy;’ you said ‘Ay.” When I became 
your wife, Kate made me her confidant. I, 
too, said ‘Nay ;’ yet you repeated ‘Ay’— 
declaring you could not go from your word 


step—asking Captain 


therefore, perceiving, as a gentleman, that 
was trae, I determined to break it for you; 
and, unwilling that your child, my love, 
should have a less happy life than the 
one you made mine, | plinned—yes, it 
was wicked—I planned her elopement with 
tobert Kenway, the man she loves. How- 
ever you may regard it, . .nund, I think 
1 have done the girla goou turn in saving 
her from an alliance with an amateur de- 
tective.” (So saying, she swept the Cap- 
tain a contemptuous curtsey.) “I see how 
all this has happened; this gentleman 
watched here while you went to dine. 
Charming! He waited and spied to see 
yourown property stolen! Captain Hewett, i 
compliment you! Now, gentlemen, [ will 
leave you to yourselves.” 

She quitted the room as she spoke, very 
haughtily, and retired to her own, appar- 
ently the most injured party. 

A brief space after, the Colonel came in. 

“Constance,” he said, “you have done 
very wrong.” 

“Sir, how have you acted, in suspecting 
a wife who was fovlish enough to love 
you?” she answered, proudly. 

“Do you love me, Coustance ?’’ 

“Better than—than—all—the world !” 
was the answer, given between a sudden 
burst of sobs. 

A woman’s tears were the only enemies 
vhich had ever beaten the Colonel. He 
caught his pretty wife in his arms, and 
cried—*“Constance, forgive me, and let us 
say no more about it.” 

«And Kate ?” she sobbed. 

“I'll pardon her, for your sake,’’ 
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“You dear, dear Edmund! ‘here! ‘Vhat 
kiss is for a reward !”” 

And that is how Captain Hewett was 
checkmated by the Colonel’s second 
wife. 





HOME EDUCATION, 


There is a popular fallacy that, without 
the advantage of good schools, education 
cannot be obtained. But let it be remem- 
bered that many great and guod men and 
women of the age were, and are, almost 
wholly self-educated. Education, as wi 
understand the very comprehensive term, is 
not merely the highest development of the 
intellectual faculties; an acquaintance 
with the arts and sciences. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go,” is the di- 
vine injunction. The moral as well as the 
intellectual must be regarded. Impres- 
sions traced upon hearing and mind in 
childhood are rarely obliterated, but re- 
main with us through life, strengthening 
and deepening with our years; exerting 
an evil or a salutary influence over all om 
actions. How important, therefore, that 
only the best of influences be brought to 
bear upon the youthful mind. What has 
the great and good Watts expressed with 
regard to this same education of youth ?— 
“Their future character as social and moral 
beings will be greatly influenced by the 
manner in which they are taught from an 
early period to regulate their emotions, 
by directing them to adequate and worthy 
objects, and controlling them by great prin- 
ciples of wisdom and virtue.” 

Children naturally regard their parents 
as their superiors, and readily accept and 
imbibe their views; and it would appear 
that to them the great Giver had entrusted 
the important responsibility of moulding 
the useful and susceptible mind.  Parti- 
cularly is it the duty of mothers to attend 
to the moral and intellectual development 
of their children. t is to be lamented 
that asa class they are not better fitted to 
conduct the education of their own offspring. 
De Stael said, “If you would ensure the 
happiness of France, instruct the mothers 
of the French people.” And the noble 
expression is alike applicable to our own na- 
tion. If we would but adopt such a plan, 
what a glorious improvement there would 
be in the affairs of our land; what diminu- 
tion of vice ! 

There are those among us, young men 
and women with whom adverse fortune has 
dealt roughly — whose aspirations have 
been fettered and oppressel by the galling 
chains of adversity—who would gladly ac- 
cept opportunities for instruction; whose 
hearts crave the priceless boon of educa- 
tion; but their respective occupations, en- 
grossing the whole of their time during 
the day, do not permit them the leisure to 
improve themselves as they desire to do. 





A DEADLY SPRING, 

A writer in a Californian newspaper 
says: About half a mile over a mountain 
from Bartlett Springs there is what is 
called the Gas Spring. This is probably 
the greatest curiosity of the mountains. 
The water is ice-cold, but bubbling and 
foaming as if it boiled, and the greatest 
wonder is the inevitable destruction of life 
produced by inhaling the gas. No live 
thing is to be found within a circuit of 
one hundred yards of the spring. The 
very birds, if they happen to fly over it, 
drop dead. We experimented with a lizard 
on its destructive properties by holding it 
afew feet above the water; it stretched 
deadin two minutes. It will kill a human 
being in twenty minutes. We stood over 
it about five minutes, when a dull, heavy, 
aching sensation crept over us, and our 
eyes began to swim. The gas which es- 
capes here is the rankest kind of carbonic, 
hence its sure destruction of life: also 
of quenching of flame instantaneously. 





Harvarp has raised over $3,000 for boat 
ing this year. 





The Postmaster at Okabnmka, Fla., has 
apettnrtle. He fed him from his hands 
a few days ago. A sufficient time has elaps- 
edto digest the thumb, aud the turtle is 
still alive, 7 ‘. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE CROSS. 


The festival called the “Invention of the 
Cross,” instituted in honor of the finding of 
the cross, in 326, by the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, is celebrated on 
ithe 3d of May. The s‘ory of the discovery 
srelated by Socrates, Sozomen. Rufinus, 
Theodoret, Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and Chrysostom; 
but Eusebius is silent regarding it. When 
Helena visited the scenes about Jerusalem, 
itis said that every trace of the great 
events had been obliterated by the heathen, 
anda temple of Venus stood upon Mount 
Calvary; but aJew, who had treasured up 
what traditions he could gather, pointed 
out the probable place of Christ’s sepul- 
chre. The spot being excavated, three 
crosses were discovered, and the title which 
thatof Jesus bore was found lying by it- 
self. It is related that thecross of Christ 
was distinguished from the other two by 
miraculous cures wrought by touching it. 
Achurch was built over the spot, and a 
partof the sacred relic was deposited in it; 
a part was sent to Rome, and placed in the 
Church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 
built to receive it; and the rest was put by 
Constantine intothe head of astatue of him- 
self in C6nstantinople. The first was car- 
ried away by Chosroes, King of Persia,in 614, 
but was afterward recovered by the Em- 
peror Heraclius, who restored it to its for- 
mer place in 629. In the times of the Cru- 
sadesit was borne to battle by the Chris- 
tians, and was captured by Saladin in 1187 
in his great victory near Tiberias. Whatis 
usserted to bea piece of the true cross is 
still shown at Rome; another was preserved 
in Poland till the seventeenth century, 
when it was presented by John Casimir to 
the Princess Palatine Anna Gonzaga, who 
bequeathed it to the monks of St. Germain, 
in Paris; and {innumerable small reputed 
fragments are held by Catholics through- 
out the world. 


—__- —-- —- 


A COLONY OF MADMEN, 





The town of (heel, situated in the pro- 
vince of Antwerp, has been for six centuries 
an abode of madmen, and tradition even 
takes the story back eleven centuries, 
There are 11,000 people in the place, and 
they have charge of 1,300 lunatics from 
abroad, who are boarded around in the 
families, and treated with great considera- 
tion. The children from youth are famil- 
iarized with the business, and all the people 
know how to manage those committed to 
their care. The inhabitants are all,<o to 
speak, engaged in the surveillance of the 
lunatics. One of the greatest social punish- 
ments that can be inflicted on a family is to 
declare that itis unfit to receive such boar- 
ders. The lunatics are disposed of among 
theinhabitants according to their wealth or 
stations, wealthy patients being sent into 
the better families, and poor ones to the 
poorer. Of course thy very immoral or dan- 
gerous lunatics are not thus disposed of 
The cures average from sixty to seventy- 
five tothe hundred. Gheelis divided into 
four districts, each with its overseer and 
physician. Large sums of money are spent 
in the place by the patients, and families 
generally are always dsirous of having 
one or more lunatics on their hands. 





InTERIOR Decoration oF Hovses.—In 
the interior decoration of costly houses 
at the present time there is not only a re- 
vival, to a considerable extent, of the 
beautiful art of carving in its higher ar- 
tistic branches, but also of the art of em- 
bossing and gilding leather for similar 
purposes. The effect produced by this 
meansis very rich. Embossed leather, 
ornamented in gold, silver, and colors, 
was largely manufactured in former 
times, first in Spain, Italy, and Flanders, 
and thenin Germany, France, and Eng- 
:and, being much used as tapestry for 
rooms, and of which some fine specimens 
are still to be seen, the workmanship ex- 
hibiting great taste and thoroughness. 
It is said that the Alhambra in Spain con- 
tains some superb examples of this art. 
The leathers employed for this purpose 
consists of calf, goat.and sheep skins, aud 
the coarser and thicker leathers after 
they have been split into thinner sur- 
faces, ite “ 


A WONDERFUL OPERATION, 


A child was born in a well-to-do family, 
in Queen Ann county, Md., with the most 
remarkable deformity we ever heard of, 
having no nose nor upper lip, with a part 
of the upper jaw, containing six rudiment- 
ary teeth, turned up and solid to the fore- 
head bone where it should join to the nose. 
The throat was so exposed that all the mo- 
tions of swallowing and the wind-pipe could 
be easily seen. The most astonishing part 
is to be told, that the child recovered from 
the operation and the deformity was re- 
moved. 

The operation was horrifying in appear- 
ance to those who assembled to witness it. 
As the surgeon, Dr. Charles Green, of Phil- 
adelphia was cutting the upper jawbone 
from the forehead, the grating noise pro- 
duced was too much for their sensitive 
nerves to bear, so one by one left the room 
until but one person remained, and this a 
middle aged lady, deserving of much praise 
for her generous add heroic conduct. The 
child had been bandaged to a board before 
the operation began, and her firmness en- 
abled the surgeon to complete what he 
otherwise would have givenup. She seized 
the board to which the child was fasten- 





ed, and, closing her eyes, held out to the 
ast. 

The operation consisted in taking out a 
portion of the upper jaw and six teeth; the 
nose was made by taking flesh from the 
forehead, and the upper lip was formed by 
taking flesh from each cheek. The opera- 
tion was done at ten o'clock on a Monday, 
and the dressing was removed on the Sat- 
urday following, when it was found that the 
new nose, lip, &c., were perfectly united. 
The child now presents as pretty a little 
face as any one would wish to see, the whole 
expression being changed, as it were, by 
magic, the children no longer running 
away from it, but showing particular fond- 
ness for its company. 





FINGER NAILS, 

The nails of the human hand have a lan- 
guage of their own, and the manner of 
keeping them is eloquent. Some keep 
long and pointed, like reminiscences of 
claws; some pare and trim and scrape and 
polish up to the highest point of artificial 
beauty; and others, carrying the doctrine 
of nature to the outside limit, let them 
grow wild, with jagged edges, broken 
tracts, and agnails or “back friend” as the 
agonizing consequences. Sometimes you 
see the most beautiful nails, pink, trans- 
parent, filbert-shaped, with the delicate 
filmy little “half-moon” indicated at the 
base—all the conditions of beauty carried 
to perfection, but all rendered of no avail 
by dirt and slovenliness; while others, 
thick, white ribbed, square, with no half- 
moon, spotted like so many circus horses 
with “gifts” and “friends’? and the like— 
that is, without beauties, and with positive 
blemishes—are yet pleasant to look at for 
the care bestowed upon them, their dainty 
perfection of cleanliness being a charm in 
itself. Nothing indeed, is more disgusting 
than dirty hands and neglected nails, as 
nothing gives one such a sense of [resh- 
ness‘and care as the same members well 
kept. 





DISEASE IN CHIGNONS, 


A German docter has discovered that sev- 
eral grave diseases, as heart affections, 
Bright’s disease, and consumption, may be 
caused by the parasites found in the false 
hair with which ladies so largely supple- 
ment their natural supply. Under the ‘in- 
fluence of heat and moisture these parasites 
swell and burst, and their nuclei float 1s 
the air and penetrate with it into the nly 
inducing disease. The doctor estimato: 
that in a ball room fifty Isdies with false 
chignons may set free no less than forty- 
five millions of the lethal germs, 

_ 











Apretty young lady lawyer of Chieago,a! 
ways declines divorce cases. Her argument 
on that score is short and sweet, viz: every 
woman who accepts a husband shonld for. 
ever thereafter during life be compelled to 
live with him, whether ugly, shabby, good, 





bad or indifferent, 


ANIMALS IMMORTAL, 
That they have thoughts, language, in- 
telligence, affection ‘2d gratitude is cers 
tain. What is there to disprove their im- 
mortality ? Few stop to consider how much 
like animals we are, how very slight the 
distinction between their physical and 
mental organisms an our own. Are they 
not generated and nourished in the same 
way ? Dothey not d’» in the same way? 
Have they not te emotion of fear, 
andthe moral sentiments of maternal love? 
What inlets to knowledye have we, except 
our senses? And do they not possess them 
all? Is not the decay of their bodies re- 
paired by the circulation of the blood ? 
And is it not carried on by the mechanisin 
of the heart, arteries and veins? Does not 
the mysterious organ—the brain—seem to 
be the point of contact, the connecting 
link, between mind and matter, as with 
us? Infact, it is not at all unreasonable 
to believe that im that other life to which 
this is but the gate-way, through which 
all animated nature must pass, we shall 
there meet and welcome the animals we 
have loved here; our old familiar friends, 
the companions of our childhood and later 
years. 





IMPORTANT TO BATHEKRS, 


Avoid bathing within two hours after a 
meal, Avoid bathing when exhausted by 
fatigue or from any other cause. Avoid 
bathing when the body is cooling after 
perspiration ; but bathe when the body is 
warm, provided no time is lost in getting 
into the water. Avoid chilling the body 
by sitting or standing naked on the shore 
or in boats after having been in the water, 
Avoid remaining too long ir the water, 
leave the water immediately there is the 
slightest feeling of chillness. Avoid bath- 
ing altogether in the open air, if, after 
having been a short time in the water, 
there isa sense of chillness with numbness 





of the hands and feet. The vigorous and 
strong may bathe early in the morning on 
an empty stomach. ‘The young- and those 
that are weak; had better bathe three 
hours after a meal; the best time for such 
is from two to three hours after breakfast. 
Those who are subject to attacks of giddi- 
ness and faintness, and those who suffer 
from palpitation and other sense of dis- 
comfort at the heart, should not bathe 
without first consulting their medical 
adviser. 





KISSING THE DEAD. 

The danger from contagion and disease, 
of the practice of kissing the dead is shown 
by an occurrence at Mt. Vernon, New York, 
where the inhabitants are congratulating 
themselves on having escaped the horrors 
of anepidemic. It appears that a young 
lady named Carrol, returned to her father’s 
house in that village, a short time since, 
and died ina day or two afterward. Dur- 
ing the wake which followed, a large num- 
ber of persons kissed the corpse. It hag 
now transpired that the girl died of small- 
pox in its worst and most malignant form. 
None of Mr. Carroll's other childred hay- 
ing been vaccinated, the cantagion soon 
spread among them, carrying off all but 
two out of seven. Nothing could be done 
to restrain the inmiutes of the pestilential 
abode from going at large and interming- 
ling with the community while the dan- 
gerous infection existed. 





Since its establishment, the Government 
has givea away 74,052,800 acres of land to 
soldiers, making half a million of one-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-acre farms. 

A woman in London has discovered an- 
other source ‘of occupation for members 
of her sex. She is acab proprietor, but in 
addition to that she has taken outa li- 
cense asa driver, and drives one of her cabs 
herself. 

They have tried the anathema on the lo- 
custs in the Swiss canton of the Valois, 
Priests and people walked in procession 
through the blasted fields, reciting formule 
of cursing, but only such insects died ag 





got under foot, 
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THE ALBION. 
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DIAMOND CUTTING, 


After travelling through Germany, some 
time ago, I made a stop at Amsterdam, the 
interesting capital of old Holland, and had 
the curiosity to visit the large diamond- 
cutting establishments of that city, which 
give employment to no less than 10,000 
men. The diamonds cut there amount in 
aggregate value to £4,000,000 annually. 
Diamond-cutting is a very simple process, 
and, like many other mechanical operations, 
may, of course, be well or bunglingly exe- 
cuted. Holland, however takes the lead in 
cutting, as Russia excels in setting the dia- 
vnond. 

Accompanied by a guide, I entered a 
special office, where I registered my name, 
and was then conducted to the cutting 
room. Here each workman had a little tin 
box before him, containing a collection of 
what looked like small crystal pebbles. On 
one of the crystals being taken up, it was 
carefully examined, and the side which 
would make the best front then decided on. 
It was next secured to a handle by a piece 
of wax about the size of a large bullet; the 
wax held it sufficiently secure, and left ex- 
posed only that face which was first to be 
cut. Then was seen the actual “Diamond 
cut Diamond.” 

The cutting diamond, which the work- 
man held in his right hand, had a sharp 
edge (not always of the same shape), one 
eighth of an inch long, and was set in a 
handle like that of a glazier’s diamond, on- 
ly a little larger and stronger. This dia- 
mond is generally of the hardest quality. 
It is really wonderful, considering the ob- 
durate nature of the material, how quickly 
the rough diamond was cut into shape’ 
When it had a large or heavy portion which 
was to be removed, a small notch was cut 
at the place where the fragment was in- 
tended to be split off. Picking up a piece 
of steel about twelve inches long, one 
eighth of an inch thick, and one and three- 
quarters inches wide, one edge of which 
was sharp and hard and had a short bevel, 
the workman placed the edge in the notch, 
made with the cutting diamond, and strik- 
ing a light blow on the back, the splinter 
came off. 

These splinters are saved and worked up 
into small brilliants or glazier’s points 
There isan art in using the cutting dia- 
mond so as not to wear it out too fast. The 
cutting was done lengthwise with the edge 
of the cutting diamond, commencing at one 
extremity of the face to be made on the 
rough diamond, cutting off, little by little, 
as in planing cast iron. ‘The small parti- 
cles crumbled away from the diamond were 
saved and sifted for the polishing. When 
one face was cut the cement was softened, 
and the diamond turned around far enough 
to present a fresh face to be treated as the 
previous one, and in this way the diamond 
was all prepared for polishing. 

We were conducted to the polishing room 
The polishing wheels. were of cast iron, 
about twenty-four inches in diameter, and 
ran horizontally; the polishing being per- 
formed upon the upper side of the wheel. 
The diamond was now embedded in lead 
and attached toa piece of wood, hinged at 
the outer end, in order that the workman 
may raise it to see how the work progresses, 
and apply the polishing paste mixed with 
diamond dust, The polishing wheel had 
room for several diamonds undergoing pol- 
ishing at the same time, and one man could 
superintend all on a wheel. 

I was afterwerds led to the sample room, 
where the beautifully polished brilliants 
were exhibited, and :lso models of all the 
largest diamonds in the world. I saw, too, 
some specimens of pebbles cemented to- 
gether, containing diamonds as they are 
found in the mines. Most of the diamonds 
come from Brazil. 

The mines of Golconda, formerly proverb- 
ial for their wealth, are no longer worked, 
as they finally did not produce sufficient to 
pay expenses. Other mines have been 


abandoned for the same reason, Late ac- 
counts of diamond mines in the Orange 
River Settlements, ia South Africa, point 


out fresh fields for the diamond adventurer. 
The papers announce that there is one from 
this territory on the way to Europe, valued 
at £232,000. * s 








The discovery of these mines was, as in 
most other cases, accidental, while search- 
ing for gold. It is said that diamonds were 
first found in Brazil by the natives, when 
examining the sands washed down from the 
mountains for grains of gold. The glitter- 
ing crystals were laid aside as curiosities. 
A disinterested miner, whose name does not 
appear on record, arrived from Europe, saw 
their value, and, instead of quietly buying 
them up, instructed the people as to the 
nature of the discovery. 





FISH AS FOOD. — 

Asasource of nutriment, as afield of 
profitable industry, extending enormously 
the areaof food production, admitting of 
vast expansion, which can be worked at 
every season of the year, requiring no out- 
layin seed or tillage, and no artificial stim- 
ulants to renew their harvest, (for the fish- 
erman reaps where he has not sown and 
gathers where he has not scattered,) the 
British sea fisheries deserve the considera- 
tion of all who feel how largely the comfort 
and well-being ofa people reat upon tha 
humble but solid basis—abuudant and low 
priced food. It may be roughly estimated 
that London annually consumes 800,000 fat 
cattle, which at an average of six hundred 
weight each would amount to 90,000 tons 
of beef. Atthe present time there are cer- 
tainly not less than 900 trawling vesseys 
engaged in supplying the London market 
with fish; and assuming the annual take oft 
each vessel to be only ninety tons, this 
would give a total of 89,000 tons of trawled 
fish; but this computation is irrespective of 
the vast quantities of herrings, mackerel, 
sprats, and fish caught by lines, drift-nets, 
and seines. An acre of land properly tilled 
will produce every year either a ton of corn 
or three hundred weight of mutton or 
beef; butan area of good fishing ground 
of the same extent at the bottom of the 
sea will yieldto apersevering fisherman a 
considerably greater quantity of nutritious 
food every day in the year. It was com- 
puted by the late Mr. Mayhew, in his work 
on the “London Poor” that during the 
months of October and November, or what 
is termed the costermongers’ fish season, 
800,000,000 of herrings are disposed of in 
the streets of London alone, providing a 
cheap and wholesome meal for thousands 
and tens of thousands of the humble 
classes of the metropolis. The prejudice 
against a fish diet which was long current 
was based upon the assumption that it 
yielded but little nutrimennt. The result, 
however, of an analysis of various kinds 
has proved that they contain nearly as 
much albuminous matter as the flesh of 
quadrupeds — hence, as flesh-producing 
food, fish is nearly equal to beef. The 
herring contains moreover, a large quanti- 
ty of oleaginous matter in addition to its 
albuminous principle, by which its nutri- 
tious properties are considerably increased. 
It is evident, therefore, that fish were de- 
signed to occupy an important place in the 
sustenance of mankind, and it certainly 
contributes agreeably to that variety of 
diet by which the human frame is main- 
tained in its highest degree of vigor ard 
health. Nitrogen isa well-known and im- 
portant vital stimulant, and the propor- 
tion of nitrogen relatively to carbon, esti- 
mated in grains, is in flesh meat as 160 to 
2,580, and in herrings 217} to 1,435, Fish 
is aflesh and muscle, not a fat, producing 
aliment, asis obvious from the appearance 
of our seafaring population, who are spare, 
sinewy. and strong, and free from those 
mountains of flesh and masses of blubber 
which characterize the prosperous beef- 
eating Englishman, and have from time im- 
memorial typified the traditional John Bull 
— Blackwood. 





ADane has invented an arrangement 
to take the place of crutches, by which 
the cripple can go fastor slowand up or 
down stairs without touching his feet to the 
ground or working but one arm. 

An Irish clergyman, the Rev. George 
Meares Drought, believes that he has dis- 
covered aremedy against plagues of flies— 
and a very simple and pleasant one— 
namely, a window-garden of geraniams 
and calceolarias. 





\*s THE ARENA AT SYRACUSE, 


The tasteless masses of brick-work which 
surround the arena of the Roman amphi- 
theatre, a little below the theatre, fittingly 
correspond with the brutality to the satisfac. 
tion of which they were devoted. The archi- 
tecture of the Greeks does not embody intel- 
lect more strikingly than the architecture 
of the Romans mere animal force. It is 
only when viewed in the gigantic propor- 
tions of a coliseum that Roman art, if art 
it can becalled, produces an effect; and 
even then the effect is simply that of the 
monstrous and overpowering, and appeals 
rather to the lower and uneducatec’ side of 
our nature, While we were looking up at 
the broken arches and mentally comparing 
them with the perfect symmetry and deli- 
tate proportions of the Greek theatre which 
we had just left, our guide told us a local 
story which seemed a mixture of the old 
tale of Androkles and the lion and of the 
monk Telemachus in the gladiatorial shows 
of Honorius at Rome. Once upon atime, 
so ran the story, a cruel tyrant governed 
Syracuse, and,in order to satiate his lust 
for blood, built the amphitheatre we were 
visiting and stocked it with wild beasts. 
These were fed with the bodies of orthodox 
christians who refused to deny their faith. 
Among others, a certain man, whose name 
Valerio could not recollect, was condemned 
to be exposed. Now, it so happened that 
he had already been a fugitive from the 
tyrant’s displeasure, and had concealed 
himself in the woods, where the wild beasts 
had shown themselves more kindly and 
merciful than men, anda lion had adopted 
him as foster-brother. But the lion was 
caught by the king’s servants just about 
the same time as his human foster-brother, 
The latter was dressed in an animal's skin, 
as was generally the case with the victims 
of thetyrant and thrown into the arena. 
The doors of the cage in which the lion was 
confined were then opened, and the im- 
prisoned beast burst forth upon the un- 
fortunate victim, whom it did not recognize 
at firston account of his disguise, but the 
man epoke toit, and at once the animal 
knew its old companion, and, instead of in- 
juring him, became as gentle and delighted 
asa dog that has recovered its master, 
The people, struck with the lion’s conduct, 
rose en masse, and, with the nameless hero 
of the tale at their head, killed the tyrant, 
professed themselves christians, and de- 
stroyed the amphitheatre; and ever since 
that time the latter has remained in its 
present ruinous condition. Such was the 
legend—a curious example of the way in 
which a nursery story may entwine itself 
about a local site, the true history of which 
has been forgotten.— Fortnightly Review. 
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SEEING SIX GENERATIONS, 


Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of Staf- 
fordshire, mentions old Mary Cooper, of 
King’s Bromley, who lived to see the sixth 
generation, and could have said: “Rise 
up, daughter, and go to thy daughter, for 
her daughter’s daughter hath a daughter.” 
This was either an imitation of, or suggest 
ed by, a statement made by Zuingerus to 
the effect that a noble matron of the family 
of Dolburus,in the Archbishopric of Mentz, 
could have thus spoken to her daughter: 
“Daughter, bid thy daughter tell her 
daughter that her daughter’s little daugh- 
ter iscrying.” Horace Walpole speaks of 
an ancient lady whom he visited, one Mrs, 
Godfrey; she had a daughter who had a 
daughter, (Lady Waldegrave,) who had a 
son, (Lord Waldegrave,) whohad a daugh- 
ter, (Lady Harriet Beard,) who had a 
daughter, (Countess Dowager of Powis,) 
who had a daughter, (Lady Clive,) who had 
aninfant son! Horace Walpole saw all 
the eight generations at different periods of 
his life. The secret here was—early mar- 
riages, one after another.—All the Year 
Round. 





Lottie Morford, an actress, killed herself 
in Dallas, Texas, after receiving a letter 
from Hartford, saying, “Your little girl is 
growing blind, like your mother. She has 
spasms worse than ever, and very often 
speaks of you, and inher eleep calls for 
her little mamma. I am actually afraid 
that she will soon pass away.” 





VENETIAN ARTILLERY. 

Early guns were of very rude construc- 
tion. The successive improvements, so far 
as they can be traced, originated in the 
north of Italy, and Venice certainly had a 
large share in bringing them into the prac- 
tice of war. The brothers Alberghetti, cel- 
ebrated at first as artists in metal, to whose 
skill we owe those beautiful fountains in 
the court of the Ducal Palace which still 
delight the eye of the traveler, were in- 
duced to turn their attention tothe casting 
of guns; and the introduction of boring 
machines is attributed to them. Leonardo 
da Vinci also, whose fame as an engineer 
is less than asa painter only in so far a3 
his works were of a less popular nature, 
devised several improvements in the man- 
ufacture and management of artillery 
which were easily reduced to practice by 
the Venetian workmen; and although he 
himself does not seem to have been in the 
immediate service of the Venetian Govern- 
ment, still, as the plans became known 
and his treatise on gunnery—probably 
the first scientific work on the subject— 
was published, he was really and effective- 
ly in the service of every Government 
whose officers had the brains to under- 
stand his teachings, or whose workmen had 
hands to execute them; in which cate- 
gory the Venetians were pre-eminently in- 
cluded. Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century they introduced what must be con- 
sidered asa primitive form of howitzer, for 
firing grape. It is described by Grazian 
as a sort of cask of very thick wood, bare- 
ly acubitin length, and of about the same 
bore asa mortar. It must thus have been 
inside, about the size of anine-gallon beer- 
barrel, This was loaded with leaden balls 
and stones aslarge asanegg, and is said 
tohave done good service in the battle of 
Lepanto; “on board those ships which this 
horrible hail fell it made terrible havoc.”— 
Fraser’s Magazine. 
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THE LAMA OF THIBET. 


The death of the Buddhist pope or Lama 
of Thibet, has recently been announced in 
the city of Lassa. ‘The Lama is the incar- 
nate deity of the Buddhists, the earthly 
shell in whom is the spirit and essence of 
Buddha, and is the spiritual ruler of 400 
millions of human beings. The Lama is 
seated in state on rich cushions on the top of 
an altar, before which the adoring Bud- 
dhists humbly bow. His touch makes 
clean the soul of the believer and washes 
away all sin. He dispenses little conse- 
crated balls to his worshipers. Two Chi- 
nese mandarins of high rank, with a strong 
military force, are on duty in Lassa, and 
a representative of the Chinese Emperor is 
the civil governor of the city. The Chi- 
nese Government determines the choice of 
each successive Buddhist pope; and when 
the Lama dies, or Buddha passes from one 
earthly tabernacle to another, his death is 
not announced until several months have 
passed, and the new Lama has already 
been the real head of the Buddhists for 
some time. 





THE DARK DAY. 
The 19th of May, 1780, was distinguished 


by the phenomenon of a remarkable dark- 
ness all over the Northern States, and is 
often referred to as“the dark day.” At 
that time the Legislature of Connecticut 
was in session at Hartford. A very gener- 
al opinion prevailed that the day of judg- 
ment was at hand. The House of Repre- 
sentatives adjourned. A proposal to ad« 
journ the Council was under consultation. 
When the opinion of Colonel Davenport 
was asked, he answered: “I am against an 
adjournment. The day of judgment is 
either approaching or it isnot. If it isI 
choose to be found doing my duty. I wish, 
therefore, that candles may be brought.” 





AccorDING to a French statistician, more 
than a thousand people have perished by 
fires in theatres from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century up to the present date, 
while the pecuniary loss amounts to $60,- 
000,000. ; ; 

A cement, impermeable ‘sy air and 
steam, and especially well adapted to 
use for steam or gas pipes, is made of 
powdered graphite 6 parts, slaked lime 3 
parts, sulphate of lime 8 parts, and boiled 
oi) 7 parts, well rueaded. 
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the act of June 18, 1574, extended this exemp- 
tion from taxation to deposits on such institn- 
tion, as were then ‘in exislence doing business 
only as savings banks, and recogaized as +u h 
by the laws of their re<pestive States or by 
Congress. ‘The exemption from taxation was to 
be the same as with deposits in savings 
institutions having no capital, al’ bh ugh in fact 
they have a capital stock or bond for the ad- 
ditional security of the depositors, It fact the 
law authorized a dividend of 8 per cent, on the 
stock, in providing that the excess of protit- 
above this dividend should be divided among 
the depositors, a d besides provided that inter- 
est at the rate of not less tbaa 4} per cent. be 
paid in all cases to depositors, to be made good 
if accessory from capital stock, ‘The internal 
Revenue avt of June 30:b, 18 4, exempted sav- 
ings banks from all taxation wLere they had no 
capital stock, and confined their business to 
receiving and loaning deposits for the benetit of 
depositors only, doing no other business of 
banking. The act of March 3rd, 1-65, struck 
out tbe exemption, and, of course, left savings 
banks liable to taxation upon their dr positore. 
But Congress upon the 13th of July, 1 6), again 
having the subject under consideration sub 

jected to taxation all deposits in provident in- 
stitutions, savings banks and savings institu- 
tions where the deposits made ty any one per- 
son amounted to $50 and upwards. By the 
exis ing laws as seen, the deposits made by any 
(re person are not liable to tax unlens they ¢x- 

ceed $2,000, and this exemption, instend of 
b.ing confined to savings banks having no 
capital stock and deing no bauking business, is 
now by recent legislation « xtended to classes of 
institutions, bearing kindred names, baving 

capital steck and making dividends. ‘The frni:s 

ot this legislation are seen in appended table, 

which exbibits capital and deposits held by 

bavk and bankers other than national in May, 

1575, and the aggregate average amount of the 

Same during the six months previous in the 

several States and Territories taxable under the 

Internal Revenue laws, and the p:rventage of 

the taxable amo nts reported for said six 

months as compared with the total amounts 

held during 9 ay last. 

The average amount cf capital he'd by these 
banks and brokers (not national) in May, 1875, 
was $200,31 ,098 ; that the average amount of 
their deposits in the same month was $1,346,- 
O11,>18 ; that the total capital and deposits in 
the same month was $ 514,330,911 while the 
amount of the taxuble capital and deposits of 
these bank and bankers during said :ix months 
was only $780 4 4.76, or little o ore than three- 








ing their periodicals for the new year. 


sent gr hs, 
—_—_—_—_——————— 


Baths. ‘Try it, ladics, 
fier, and very econumical. 
ton’s. N .7 Sixth Avenue. 


Depot, 


Ham Dye. 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
established 1852! 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
KAILROADS, MINES and INSUKANCF, 


's Publisned Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliam Strect, NEW YORK CITy 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
“cy * best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 

per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 

Choiee Strawberries and Teaches <A 

priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 

Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 

Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 

FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 

choicest collection in the country, with 

all noveltics, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 

Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 

Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 

WIHIOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 

TRADE. Ajents Wanted. 


R. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 








fourths of a million of dollars, while the amornt | 


Established 1842. 











of actual capital and deposits of these same | 
institutions was in round pombers $1,545,0 1(,. | 
vw Upon a given amount of capital and de. | 
posits the tax on California, as compared with | 
Massachusetts, is as ten to one, and Michigan, | 


one; on Virginia as compared with Vermont 
five toone. The city of New York, possessing 
tax b’e capital and deposits $50,000,000 leas | 
than luaine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa-* 


Polished Granite Monuments, 


as compared with the same State, as sixteen to/in RED and BLUE, from £5 {ree on board 


| sbip, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JOHN W. LvGE 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland, 


ABERDEEN 


The 
volame begins January Ist, but to those remit- 
‘ing now the intervening weekly numbers are 


A Sxiv Like MonumenTat ALAbat TER may be 
attained by using Ge .x’s SuLrnuR Soap, which 
does away with the neccessity for Sulphur 
It isa genuine beauti- 
CRitTEN- 


Hint tT) THose PR MATUBELY Gray, use Hitt's 






































“The best peri alit America ” 

“Its prges teem with 
dsy."- N. ¥. Tribune. 

* With it alone 4 reader 


Rev. Dr, Cuyler. 
the choicest literature of the 


mty faily-keep up with all 
that is important in the literarure, history, ; olitics ana 
science ot "he day.” The Methedist, N.Y. 

“Toe ablest e-stys, the most e.tertaining stories, the 
finest p etry of tue Engli-h language, a.e here gathered 
togetber.”’- IMinots State Journal, 


advantage over its monthly conten poraiies in the epiit 
and tr-shne-s of its contents.”-The Pacijic, San Francisco. 

“It is the only compilation that prese: ts with a satis- 
factory completcne s, as well as treshness, the beot htera- 
ture of the almost innumerable and generally inac essi- 
bie Lurepean quarterhes, monthlics and weeckties—a 


living. Ki is, therefore, indispensable to every one who 
desires a thorough compendium ef all rat is admirable and 
noteworthy in the literary world..’— Boston Post, 

“It has no equal in any couutry.”’— Philadelphia Press. 


Volume hegins January Ist. 
now wil receive the mi 
Jd lress abe 


New subscribers remitting 
yening nambers grat. 
ELL & GAY, thenton, 






Literature. 

{‘ Pos:es ed of Tue Livine Ace and ene or other ot 
our vivacious Ameriewn monthiies, a subsevther wil! find 
tomself om oomn and of die whole situation.’—Lviladelphia 
Evening Bviletin. 

kor $10.0 Taher Livixe Ace and either one of the 
-merican #4 Monthhes (or /arpe:’s Weekly or Bazar, 
or Appleton’s Journal weekly) will be sent for a year, 
bot’ postpaid ; cr, tor $9.00, Tus Living Ace and berib- 
ner’s NX’. Necholas. 
Address 





as above. 

fer day. Agents wanted. All classes 
$5 to $2 of working peuple of both sexes, young 
and old, make more moncy at work for us, in thetr own 
locahties, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at anv thing else. 
my hand-omely for every hour's work. 
ars, terme, &c.. sent free. 
Don't defay. Now is the time. Dow’t look t 1 work on 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
G, Stinson & Co., lortland, Meine, 


“Its publication m weekly numbers gives to it a gen’ | 


literature cmbiacing the productions of the ablest writers | 


Pusiisnke WKEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. | 


Club Prices for the Best Home ard Foreign | 


We offer employment that will | 
Fu'l particu. | 
Send us your address at once. | 





wv cm * 
iP Cea ; ~ wre “ 
Sgady OP ae » gf ar os. * : & 
-, — * . ‘ 
— a arnmenrnee 
THE ALBION. 15 
j ‘ . . : : ” " 
The Tax on Banks and Bankers. cbusetts and C »nnecticut combined, pays a tax | ‘* Fairly Without a Rival.”-—Corg egvt oral st. Local Agents Wanted! 
= |three times s great as these states, while these | — TUE MOST EMINENT AU. 
SUPILENEVTARY REPORT OF THE COMMIS3IONE3 OF |Rame Ftates hiving capital and deposits three -bore of he day, euch on . - 
INTERNAL REVENUE. times as greet as California, pay abont one-hall! on. W. BK. Gladstone, Prof. 
‘ ts a Max Muller, Prof Huxley,| An Wanted for each Town 
The following report of the taxation upon the | et err eg paid by ag ae ‘ DeW BCarper tr. Prefs 7 An Agent t 
Eats tae : ‘ : present these figures,” says the Commis- dall R.A. * roctor, Frauen 7 I states 
capital, deposits and circulation of banks avd) .i4 16) «fog your consideration and for such Power Cobb-, Ihe Duke of and County in the United States. 
bankers appears as a supplement to the report) nse ag you way deem proper, in your report to eae toe 4. 3° omte, > ” “ 
of the Commissioner of Interns! Revenue: Congriss, and with this single remark: * That Thackeray, J an Lngelow,| Fartics deiring toast as agents must accompany, their 
National banks pay taxes to the ‘T:easurer of | it deposits in these so-called savings instutions | George MacDonald Wm. : ; ‘a 
the United States in the months of January and |are thought a proper subject for exemption, | en. Baws ny ‘oven application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
July of one-half of one per cent. each balt year | from taxation shere they are emoloyed with | phd | "pees baieneine, and responsibility frem and signed by the Editor of a 
upod their deposits, and the same rate each halt such profitable rals, it were better to re | Chomas Carty le, W. W. Story, Robert tu- newspaper published in the tawn or county for which 
year on the average amount of their capital |turn to the rale adopted by Congress in 18U6 |cbanan. Tennyser, Brow sing, and many na - 1 ieieniel 
ktock beynd the am unt invested in United| where deposits are wade by any one peracn | others, are represented in the pages of agen. proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds o 
States bonds. These taxes are collected by the! in excess of $50) weresubjected to taxation."” I ittell’ Li 4 A the Industrial Exhibition Company. 
‘Treasurer and constitute no part of the internal : i) ving ge. 
revenue Since the orgavizstion of the natioual . -—- In 1876 Tue Livive Acre enters upon its Thirty-third 
banks the amount realized from th se sources| Litietw's Livi a Ace ror 18°6.— Tie fact year. It has never failed to reseive the warm st su port , 20 
: - tbat Th DL ving Ay soon enters upon ite thirty- | of the bes: men and journals of the country, ant has met Wh ] B 1 7 | 
= bs oy on of A. lant —_ Ler 4A been iad ‘ ‘ t . ’ with constantly increa-ing success. JLiving recently ab- 0 e one S U~ eac . 
$64,989,376. 46, ne amount rea’ lize ak third year of continaous and successful publica- | so bed 1's younger competitor, “ EVERY SAtUK= 
sags her yoy 4 aoe nak banbe on [te® $2 © comestuble one in the bistory of] OSV." S enew wrthest a mval in lenpetet ied. Half 6s 10 * 
: . a ’ " ” 
deposits alone during t:e periods of their ex- periolicals, And as it is the only ticrou.h and a nb 4 Gpanven 1E0CEAxD 
isience up to June 30th, 1°75, is $ 0,014, 2+.12, |fresh compilation of a current literature, which ecedbones QUARTE _— uarter 66 5 6 
while the amount paid during the last tisc+l) embraces the productions of the ablest livirg double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly, 
" s 3, 2 578.3 Other taxes on bauks : ‘ , , : torming four lerge volumes. It presents in an inexpensive 
year is $3, DED o writ . fi t histe b torm, consi ering its great amouut of matter, with fresh- 
riters 1) science, fiction, poetry, histcry, biv- . great 1 , Lap 
aud bankers, not national, are collected under anee : A nes:, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory 
the loterpal Revenue laws. ‘The persons, tira graphy, politics, theology, philosophy, eriticisn,, completeness attempted by no other publication. the brat The Industnal Fxhibition Company will furnish{apente 
and institutions thus taxed etabrace every lucors|and art, its importa ce to American readers | /S*2'8 Reviews, Critici-ms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and P . 
% Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and with Circulers, etc., ete 
5 porate | or other bank, and ev ry person, firm |can bardly be overrated. Iu no otber way, in Poltical Iuformation, irom the entire body of Foreign W CNB ey GE. 
a or company having a place of b siness where | fact, can so mroh of the best work of the best Pestodeens : iterature. . a Each vewspaper publi hed in the town where agent is, 
. j 2 ; . i 7 j . Juring the coiwwing year the Se.ial hort Stories : 
i pe paren ke ap aides te bs naan core at snot Semen oe tic - the aa i. x Spectres 8 > “* | located will, as 60m as agency it established, be given an 
: - : , . . . DING FORFIGN AUTHORS : , 
remitted upon draf, check or order, or where | weekly. will be given, ¢ gether with an amount unapp each- | “dvertirement, advert sing such agency and the Company, 
woney is adya ced or loaned on stocks, bouds,| The list of foremost au‘bors of the day re- oR any othe: p. teal nd world, | and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
bullion, bills of xchange, or promissory notes |presxented in its pages, will be found in tle = ad Ge tac cee Se cnet. Such advertisement will continue in such 
ure received for discount or for sale ‘There | prospectus published is another column, at d | jiviny Essayisis, Scientists, Criti s, Discoverersand Editors, 1 is sucessfully conducted 
taxes consist of one twenty-fourth of ore prix ot itself sufticient evideuce of the q cility {| representing every depa tnent of Knowledge and Pro- , P&Pers eee ah 7 y a 
cent. each mouth o. the capital ex:pluyed by |the magazine, while in quantity of reading it i+ Oe a isha ciate tice iain Dliiadidniamainaeen The Industrial Exhibition Company is the first to 
« - e " re 0 ® LAVING AG oevery At a 7 = 
there banks and banker , beyond the aver ge | un»pproach=d. reader, = the only ratistactorily fresh ent C MPULETE adopt the plan so long in use by the European govero- 
amount invested in United States bonds; of} Th Livny Ay has always stood at the “head |comlation of an indispensable current literiture— ine! te of issuing bonds when the pritcipcl ismade secure 
one-tweltth of one per cent, each month npon |ot its class’ nut only as the best, but all things | 4és ensable because it embraces the productions ct mene 8 
the averages a:ount of circulation issued by |so sidered, the «benpest of the eclectics : and THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS | and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
them, aud pars pee tux s ove sixth of one | since its pg ae gern ¢f * Kv ry Sat rd y,” a ali Semnaiies o€ ia ers - aewon, Art and Politics premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the 1n- 
per cent. cach month upon the verage amount |i practically without a rival, In tbe multipli- | '§°"'!etently indicated py the following reeen - t—and the holder of 
ot such circulation issued beyond the amonat|ci y of p nodicals claiming attention, it bas OPINIONS: pertendaeniimaguenaiea tani ast tig hcl 
ot 9) per cent. of the capitul of the bank, asso-|become almost a necessity to every person or _ Oug it to flada place ia every Amerein Honie.’— $20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200. 
- sank » : : ie imes. - 
ciation, company or person, rr family of intelligence and taste; for it, alo «| \.7) no other single publication can there be found so 5%, $1,°00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25 000 or $100,00¢, 
It is provided that the deposits in associations |furut hes such a compendinm of whatever is of | much o1 sterling literary exeellence.”"—N. Y. Eve'g Pos’. yye interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
or compani 8 known as provident institutions, |iamed ate interest or permanent valne in the “It rerroluces the best thoughts of the best minds of Diy: rs ns 
savings ba ke, saving funds or savings institu. | lite rary world as to render it an invaluable Re Seen Sales upon all tojicsof living interest.” —  bond-holdera pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
tions, having no capital stock and doing no |economizer of time, labor or money. - “ Whee Gave culture and bre dth of view it is! chance. ‘The prechaser as. bend Uaewehe Wil Werte 
otber business than receiving deposits ‘to be} Fir those desiring the cream of both home |apprecia el, andthe more it is ppreciated the bigher | back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
loaned or invested for the sole benetit of parties |aud tor foreign literature, the pablishers make | *!!\ tise ta tone of American liter ture and the tas e of and in considera‘ion of taking this smal! rate of iaterest 
4 depositing, without frofit or compensation 10 |-owe combinations with other leading poriodie| EFA gens, Cmca 2wcrcoran. 1. be has chance inthe above named premiums which ae 
the association or company, shal! be ¢x-mpt|cal-, by which a subscriber is, at a remarkably | tion, New York. ! = “*~) simpty the d'stribution of interest on the whole loan, 
fr m tax on so much of their deposits as they xwall cost put in possession of the best which “ And the chea est, A monthly that coms every weck.”| ach bond participates in four drawings each year, 
have invested in securities of the United States |th current literature of the world affords. ‘I'he “2 coeaek camel re-ervoir ana f-untain of ene | Udtil it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
and on all deposits not exceedivg $2,000 made | prospectus should be eximined by all in select- tertainment and instruction.” —Hon. Robert C. Winth op. | the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 
inthe name of any one person. Congre-s by ” P 


| ‘The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a specia 


| charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 

thority to issue these bonds, The legislature of the 
State, recognizing the great bencfits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company frem taxetion and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 

| Breat privileges. 


| 
| 


} Every Amcrican who understands the purposes of this 
| Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
( succe sful termination. 
) Fach individual who buys a bond becomes an owner ant 
(an interested party, and when he views the structure 
| erected with his money can gay, “f aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the werld har 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
| try, energy and mechanical genius of the American 
| people.” 
The manutacturers and the inventors of Arrerien are 
H peculiarly interes‘el in the success of this enterprire, 
| for the reason that it is to be their home, where ul their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 
The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space, 
Purchaeers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab. 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be supplied, 


Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


| INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
| 12 East 17th Street, 
(Berween BROADWAY axp FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Note—A}l moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order charges paid by sender, 





profit, HE’S 


T. R. AGNEW, 








Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray aud Grecnwigh. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THE MAN. 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


’ 


THE NO, is 39, 

















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





CUNARD LINE. 


EstabLizHep 1840, 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 


BPTWEEN 
LIVERVOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wodneway and Saturday. From boston every fuesdas. 


Rates of Passage: 


ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOsTO.. 


liy a one rs not Carrying Stecrage.—First Class, £26. 
Becon¢ 8, £18. 

By o ‘ 3 Carrving Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
‘juincvas, according to accommodation. 


VU 
FROW SEY YeRs OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

Go nmodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, #15, — additional. 

Steerage, at lowest r: 
ge tickets from Liverpeot and Queenstown, and 
sof Kuroye, at lowest rates. 

‘through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
for Medite Nein ports. 

For Freig cht and Cabin pessnge : apply at the Company’s 
Ofjice,, 4 Kowling Green, N. Y¥ 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N. ¥. 
CHAS, G, FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


ANCHOR LINE, 


CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 


New York and Glasgow. 



















STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 

From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 
CALEDONIA Saturday, Nov. 27, «t 2 P. M 
ANCHLORIA Dc. 4, at 11 A. M. 
VieTORIA Dec. 1}, at 3 P. M, 
B L'VIA .... éo ay, Dec. 14, at 11 A.M, 
KATES OF PASSAGE—TO GL ASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 

LONDONDERRY, QUEENSLOWN OR BELFAS? : 

Cabin Passage—$65, $75 snd $30, currency. 


$35; STEERAGE, $28, 








INTERMEDIATE, 


6S” Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 





Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold) on cach of its Versels, thus giving l’assen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
. f danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and UeavLanns. 











Tons, Tons. 
BRAIN. .eeecene ceeeeeeedB7l CANADA. co. eeee e076 
EGYPT + 5089 0 
ITALY... + A340 
FRANCE..... ooo SOTA 
HOLLAND.......+- oo S847 ° 
DENMARK ......0.004.3724 ERIN.......0c0c00e.4040 


One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........se06 oeeeee$70 and $80 

Pre; aid Cabin passage from L iv erpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Live rpool and return at lowest rates. 

Stecrage passage at greatly 1educed prices. 

Tassengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardifl, 

Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 


a 

















‘THE ALBION. 








ie ) “OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE, 








REMITTANCES 





TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
- $6 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


| PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
| nd LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
| wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares by! 


/'TAPSCOTT |BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE, ss 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, ¥. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 














NEW YORK, January 1 ith, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TIIE AF 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with tb. 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding l’remiums Jar 1, 
FT decccccccccccccocccccccsccs $91,516 78 
610,221 69 


Premiums received trom Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


$731,768 79 





mm. ° “ 
This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 
No risks have been taken upon HULI, 
OF VESSELS. _—_ 
Premiums muirked off as earned during the 
PCTIOd AB ALOVEscoereccceccseceseccssceces $612,795 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c.. 
during the sane period. zoos 100, 588 14 
K eturn Premiuns,... 482,786 46 
THE COMPANS Has re tee ASSETS 
Cash In BANK coese. cececcceseee$l55.071 OL 
United States and sdeschsshen- tena 00 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest19°,300 00 








$817 870 
106,350 
50,128 74 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated Ateces cvsccccseseroesvccscocs 4€,018 


Total Assets.coe seocrcccceccseceseeces $1,0:0,367 72 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their pe mmm tg on andafter TUESDAY, the 
3 day of February ext 

THK UNRE DEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI 
FICAtES OF THK COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE O. 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TILK ISSUE OI 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2ud day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificatesto be pro 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeem: 

A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 

declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums toi 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
ertitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sied on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of Apri! next 


By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 
JOFN K. MYERS, ba LECONEY 
es CLAFLIN, LIAM A. HALL, 
G .D. Il. GILLESPIE, THEO W. MOKRIS, 


A. 8. BARNES, 
WM.T BLODGETT, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES KR. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 


THUS. B MERRICK, 
GBOKRGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER HL. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPL, 
JOUN I. CLAKK, 
JAMES Hl. DUNHAM, 
LEVI M. BATES, 





Autwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- | 
hagen. lp 
‘The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the | 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
lort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 

ort, with cconemvy. 
For turther particulars “4 ty the Company’s office, 
F, ILURST, Manager, 
69 bnOADW AY, NEW YORK. 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice State Boarp or Frvancr, 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned | 

have been constituted a Board of Finanee 

for the State, with authority to correspond 
with the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 

n order to agree upon some uniform plan jj, 

sf consolidating and settling the just} 

debts of the State. Holders of such bonds | 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an carly day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will| 
receive proper attention. 

A. H. GARLA 








| 


ND, Governor. 


| Wuhamll, 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, 

> ve GUSTUS Low, 
NCIS PAYSON, 

JEINAL READ, 

JOUN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Ife, Secretary. 


NEW YORK © 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Broadway, corner ier Barclay Mreet, N.Y. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact s GENERAL BANKING BUSINSS8S, 
Receive D*POSITS subject to CLNECK AT SIGHT 
paying Ut. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CitKOhS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING "OUSE, 
Keewe TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


Li Ay sfer-books, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
for RAILRUADS and other corporations and for 
individuals. 


RICHARD P, BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCIIANY 
JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 





| 


WILLIAM RZ, FOSTER, Pr>sident. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, Vier-Presi ‘ent. 


DIRtcTORS: 
T. W. Park, 
Prosper P. Shaw, 
Alesanier E Orr, 
Witham B. ugden, 
Aaron Claflin, 


Cuarles Stanton, 

— H. Cheever, 
e Do vwon, 

oe he hh. Busse, 

Breeden 


- | John G. Hoyt, ue 
M. M. ROSE, W liam Foster, Jt, Qhrisiy Ler Mey’, 
G. N. PE AY OG. Mo Van Sort, GP. Lowrey, 
. . “44 ’ S 4. McKinney, William Ht: ster, 
State Board of Finance. Jui T. BANKER, Secretary 





To Great Britain and Ireland. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


{ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert tc 
the assured, and are divided annualh 
upon the Premiums terminated durin, 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1874, 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c........$1,542,132 00 
















For Interest...ccse ceseroccss secseeeesseree 580,070 26 
For Interest, &c., ACCruCd...0. ce seev-creee 233,488 49 
$2,105,690 73 
Disbursements, 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUITHOS. cece reccsssocse-coese $594,334 C0 
Paid fx Dividends, Returo 
Fremiums, Purchased [o!i- 
oxen, ani Interest on Divi- 
Gend. BO. seceseers coerce » 18, 190 98 
Total amount retarned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paio tor Expenses Salanes, 
Texes, Medical Exan ners’ 
Fees, Com nissions..,.+.... 295,508 53 
a $1,351, 939 06 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. ‘Trust Com y 
nnd Of haMdeecoreec-eeceeee’ $00,320 37 


Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on fame ... . 5,158, 67 37 
Loans on Policies 1n force... .. 2,279,738 08 
United States and New York | 

State Srecoserss creeres 708,055 00 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and 
BION. 1. cecereee. 
fomqeeey, Loans on Stocks 

Bonds (Market ve'ue of 

the Securities, $301,278. ..... 
lnteres! due to date, —_ ell 
other property..... 


513,004 24 


644,980 47 
26,705 95 





000 of 


Gross Assets sece-seerseseseoes $9, 690,75) 48 
Reserve require for ail pom 
in force, Carlisie4 per = i 19 
Claims by death not tab ue . 39,980 00 
Dividends uvpaid and all other 
Viability .cccccecsesressssceee 198,°05 12 
>, ae P| 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1, 837,677 17 17 


The Manhbsttin inv'tes a comparison with other first 
clases Compames as to the following p rticulars : 

The large exo.ss of Asseta over ita I ee 

The small Kstio «f Ex to lacom 

an in the selection of Risks, shown i in, the small per 

ge of d ath claims. 

“Tretese” and Skill in Mana, ent. 

Justice and Liberality in Payment of Losse an¢ 
Dividends. 

The even and upinterrupteu success of its operation: 
for a quarter of a centu 

The interest sccount exceeds the claims paid, 

No portion of the business of this pee on A has been 
jerived from teinsuring the nmsks of unsuccessful com 
panies. 





HENRY STOKES, President, 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 


Y. WEMPLE, 





| 8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


B. STOKES, } Asst. Seoretaries 





OFFICE OF THK 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPAN) 


35 WHILL STREET, oo 


NEW YO YORK, January 2hst, 1878, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF TILE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, ia published 
tn conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December 3lst, 1573.. $246.9 0 43 
Premiums received from January kt to De- 
oember 31-1, 187 beccescce-cee- eco e+ see 1,379 8°6 06 





Tctal Premiums.... soccccoese-$1,'2 A169) 
Amount of premiums earne:! from January 

Ist 1 December 31st, 1874. ..0+.26 seoeee $1,401,959 20 
Less return premiums..... a 


eee eereeececsccee “7,143 97 
Net earned premiums..... socrsces see $l 313, 615 93 
Paid during the same period : Com- 


missions, Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 
SALVEZES sr reeccceserccccccvescoccsesccess, 1,065,189 89 
$213,427 94 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 

AUgust Ist... cece sccreccveeee $20,000 Ov 
$155,755 20 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... 


TLo Company has the following Assets : 
Cash in banks and with ba kera.. $32,737 49 
= States, State, Bark and 
Stocks. 22... sess.... cece 406,7 0 00 
alecenden on Investments ..... 5,9 3 24 
Preminm Nctes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . ....+0+-+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 

scrip of other Sepa mesece 8 38, ae 00 


$997,662 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividenu of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal represemtatives 
on and after MONDAY, January 25th, 1875, 


TRUSTEES? 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY 

AARON L. REID, 

JOHN P, wood, 

GEO. W, HENNINGS, 

HENRY EYRE, 

JOSEPH SLAGG. 

FDWARD MERRITT, 

DANIEL T. WILL ETR, 

L, EDGERTON, 

HENRY k. KUNGARDT 

JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 

WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., CHAKLES DIMON, 

HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 

J SEPH WILLETS, JAMSS DOUGLAS, 

WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN 
Second Vice-Presiden , 
C, J, DE SPARD, Secretary. 


JAMES FREELAND, 
3AMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 











STEEL PENS, 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 
|STEEL PENS. 


These ens are compmsed in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
ese Ons Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing 
They ave of superior English make, and are justly cclee 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evennes: of 
voint. For sale by the trade generatiy. 
GB To accommodate those who nay wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 18 
aumbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & cd., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. ¥., 

















~ AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 


Locomotives 
and Stctionary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotion amd Woclen Wuchinery, Tools, 


TURBINE WHEBIS, 
Mill Work and Castings of every Descripti 








WM, AMORY, Tr , City Exci Boston, Mass 
A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H, 





| 





